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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 
Firs Lines of English Grammar. 
BROWN'S 


Institutes of English Grammars, 
LUSED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown’ ~ ‘s Graromare is very gener- 
ally acimitted, and, notwithstanding the multitude of 
school which have come in competition with 
have steadily advanced in public favor, 

and are largely in use throughout the country. 

The rules and definitions are simple, concise, — 


—— and accurate, and are illustrated with 
and force. 
Ata Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 


cation of the City of New York, held Novem- 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown’s Series of English Gram- 
mar were adopted as text-books to be used in 
the City Schools. 


BROWN'S 
Grammar of English Grammars. 


The ‘‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 
an invaluable book erence, and ev:ry scholar 
should have a in his library. No teacher cau af- 
ford to be 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 


New Edition, sust Puodsned. 

Thoroughly scientific in its modes of presentation, 
and up to the 7 poe state of the science, it is yet so 
condensed that the learner is not discouraged when it 
is put into his hands. a. most important facts and 
principles of modern chemistry are arranged in a plain 

t precise and scientific form. 








GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Ninth Edition Revised and Baterges. Tltustrated by 
Four Colored Plates and Hundred and 
Forty-four Wood Cuts. 


The best elementary treatise on physics, experimen- 
tal and applied, that has , in the English lan- 
age. It is so written any one possessing & 
outa of elementary mathematics, will be able to 
read it with ease. It is profusely and elegantly illus- 
trated, eee on those parts pertaining to mod- 
ern instruments of research, The most attractive 
a of the book. which shows itself in the discus- 


to 

students with “fresh food” which they could: not 
otherwise obtain without great expense. Used as the 
Text Book in the Principal Colleges in the United States. 


Lambert’s yemney Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology, 


Very Favorable Terms for {ntroduction. Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
17 Murray St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts ot from 15 to BS 
per cent. from net list. 

If teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will be made for them. 


mes in Books. 


1s and, Johnson's Cyclopmdiaa — alee 


eee ret 


mat York and 1d London Book Co., 
1191 Breadway, New York. 


. ’ 

















RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. | 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College 
CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from | 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- | ff Nooguines the abd practically discussed. 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and | gar advancing civilization. veh Stamination of the ar- 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- | ofthe usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- \° 
cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with 
reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees | 
at the following rates : 


NINTH YEAR. 
—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 





The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


em important weekly Journal of Education should 
be read oy every teacher whocan afford it. It was the 
firet weekly journal of edacation | ay ym in America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable that it was supplied to 
the teachers of the New York © pe — for 
ST paid for by the city at f 
niendents, 


hte uss the 
ot gh 

tonchere, who must have educational reading KV 
It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fere- 
= views, the best and most practical ideas, the mau 
rest thoughts on the important subject of education. 
fe forms each year a volume of six hundred to eight 

hundred pages, and thus constitutes @ real 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 
in which every pot oot & Te and practically discussed. 





—o— 
PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESS. 


| The most influential papers in the country have ever 
| commended the JouRNAL, recognizing it as the leading 





First Reader ~- - - 10¢. Fourth Reader - - = 25¢.| ieee educational journals."—Appie- 
Second Reader ii = 15 c. Fifth Reader o o 40 c. ome cilenos oth is rapidly, increasing, a result due to 
“ the excellence of its “—penin 
Third Reader - - - 20c.' The Whole Set - - $1.1 | pe ete with matters of of interest.’ "Vee York Sun. 
' xs 
ll of interestiag matter.” N_Y. Tribune. 
* Of laters to teachers.’ Y Times. 
“ Is well edited.” — Chicago Teacher 


Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series, In Three Series | 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. The most 
charming and attractive books for Language and Composition Exercises ever | 
prepared. 


* Ite edito tals are of a practie al character 
written, School Journal. linge. 
an valuable auxillary.’ Forest and Stream 
he representative exponent ''— Home Journal. 
* A first-class representative of our educational inter. 
| ests.’ ‘ati, 
“ Care fully prepared." 


Witness. 
“Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book | sourna: Neston i the world."—N. ¥. State Ba. 
should he in the hands Of every boy and girl in our schools. It will not rival | Anan able eSvecate of eehect seterm.“-Commorats 5 


any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their | gicogu “Nebraska Teacher? “NA? ever to Ite many 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 
The Model Copy-Books, wiru Stivmc Cortes, contain so many evideut 


“No pe riodical exceeds it."—Ez-Supt. 8. 8. Randal, 
marks of supervwortty that they are received with universal favor. Sample | + heartily recommend it to all teachers.”"—Supt. 
nuinber, Ioc. enry Riddle ine rc ~| and support of the profession.” 

The Word Writer; An English-Book designed to accompany “ Words, | panier lively and practical" Pref, Kawand 


and How to Put Them Together.” 


8 cents. | Z helps, Principal Whitewater, 
’ 100 


Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, A.M., LL.D, Prof. | Kirkevilte Moo Norinal College 
English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. For Examination | | Bre’. Washington’ “Hasbrowck,. 
3° en cor rimcrer” teacher maul read the Jovnays 
Morris’s History of England, This is a class-book, compiled for pu- | °e}{¥,syprinvendents of the State, | schers.”\- 
pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- | Supt Hford. chron Co. Fe 
_ University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. | a.v..2s0. &. L. KELLOGG & CO.," 
or examination, 75 cents. 


17 Warren Street, New York. 
Gilmore's Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's 
class-room out of an attempt to simplify for his students statements to which 
they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For 
examination, 50 cents. 
Northend‘s Gems of Thought, This contains more than one thousand 
choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty different 
authors, and on one hundred andi forty different subjects. This is a more 
advanced work thau “‘ Memory Gems” or “ Cuoice THoucuts,” by same 
author. For examination, 55 cents. 


By H. H. Battarp. For examination, 


“, Pa 
— mcets my idea of an educational paper.”— 


is. "Woroni 
Prof. Baldwin, Prin, 


Prin: No J. Normal 


‘s-, and many of the county 
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Book’: K STORE 


Craton of Sas, Boars sous at ‘Paine 9m PRICES. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK at's 2 Broadway, NewYork. 


THE MILD POWER 


3sCURESE 


HUMPHREYS’ 











Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnor. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. Homeopathic Specifics 
Harkness’ he mtr yt | Cowrse m Latin Prose AUTHORS, comprising Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
four books of c War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of wipeee genet Goo sent Seats, Eee 
en cines wh. 
ae cu, ae go peor: a on SL. = and a Special Dictionary. They ene fast what the peaple wait, ane- 


Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary 
ramo. Cloth, $1.15. 


D. AprLeton & Co., Publishers, 


i_- — ae dda A, suffering. 
tried prescription 
eenerall 


“Pies icp "nook sores ment "Cure of 


| pathic | Pee apts | pe Benner g, Hgmee- 
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S722 a DAY to Taig Here ong Se aes 


Free. Ad- 





New .York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 














SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


4 DAMS fg ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CHARLES 
Francis Anas, Chairman of Managers. Thirteen 
‘apils out of fourteen passed the examination at Harvard 
ollege this year. Fakiae- het nets Boar 
A new circular just i ‘or formation to 
WM. EVERETT, Ph.D 


Kee ARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pul- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals, Mrs, Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years an earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdme. Line Morgenstern’s ‘ Paradise of Child- 
hood,” a Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, 

iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since successfully en aged iu teaching in ac: ordances 
with Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and 

Washington. For terms and iculars apply to the 
Principals, MRS. "LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE 
PO K, 8S. E. cor. of 8th aad K st. Washington, 
D. 0, 


NY’ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 








LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Soran lam. 
guages, Drawingand Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
pa me hed to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 

Arti 
A SPECIAL TRAININ Ga Papi, $1 op Teachers. 
Classes 0; ree 1 r uarter. 
Terms: o Two R ie, - % 
Strictly Private Senn, i ” 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P,M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No, 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of Obtaining patronage thereby, 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 


Ome O CanTEAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. & 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. td is t 
only Normal School in the State, having a distinct 
“essiona: ‘ne and Practice, combined with 
Say and 
OHN OGDEN, 





B oeedem ce instruction. 
west rates. dress 
Prin., Wortnington, Franklin Co., 0. 


ACKARD’S _ BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, %5 Broadway, New York. This isa pro- 
fessional schoo) for business training, and is under the 
ersonal gepervisies of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and isthe author ot the Book- 
keeping series which bears their name. The a e 
was mene pb 1858, and +4 made steady prog 
util: tp favor, and now > at the head A 
this class The jon is unsurpassed ; 
zooms spacious and elegant; the course of study loge 
and effic ent. The rates of tuition have re- 
pa ntly been reduced, and pupiis can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term of 12 wee Call or send for 
circular containing full particulars. 6. 8. PACKARD, 
Principal. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 

Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uplown 
College, 1818 Broadway, Sch 8t., ‘open 9 A.M till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, Bo aught Bookk eeping, 
rudimental and higher Mathematics. ¢ Corres: 
all English Branches; Writing lessons $3, monthly; 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL,— Regular course, 2 years 
Graduate — omg =< of D.C.L.) 2 years, 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th. 
401-52t) Prof. FRANCIS ‘WAYLAND, New Haven Ct, 
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LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 












PATENT , 
om SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 
ne 
LD) 


923 Broadway, New York. 


’ Branch Office : 28 and $2 Winter St., Boston, Mase. 

My patrons overr where will recognize the above cuts 
with pleasure. Mme. GriswoLpD Corset has be 
come the favorite of the age, on account of its healthful- 
ness, elegance, durability, and eas justment to suit 
any form. ese corsets received the highest award at 
Centennial Ln a menage also at the Mass. Charitable Me- 
chanics’ Association, Boston, and wherever exhibited. 
Sold excl astvely by ladies. Permanent em permet = with 

ood salary obtained by addressing the 

ew Yor 


Any information cheeriull rendered. Or- 
ders by mail 5 


romptly filled. Remit by Post-office order 
or Registered Letter. Lae, res —— for money 
letters. Mention this pa: me. Griswold, 
way, New York. Price, en $1.50 ‘upwe ws. 


CHARLES WITTINAUER, 


Manufacturer of nnd Dealer in 


‘Human Hair Goods, 


22 Sixch Avenue, above 14th St. 
NEW YORK, 


Has constantly on hand and ready tur use a large and 
complete assortment of INVISIBLE FRONTS for young 
— old, f= ade of a curled hairs, wiich instantly 
mprove t 
he Coquet “« Sea the ¢ a Coqnet Pompadour, the Fri 
La coy Pompadour, the Perfection, and all of er 
fashions. le styles. All al prices suited to the time. 
A full assortment of Hair Switches of the finest quality. 
Gray Haira s munde up by & ee taken in r. ae pee 


Cony yiege mad end roved p 
rtmen invisible air Nets and 4 Golden 
Hair Pins. A , Somngte ete assortment of Improved and 
AVREGLINE, metics constantly onhand. BOBARE’S 
E, or GOLDEN HAIR WAS 
to call special attention te Dr. Nelanton’s 
(het caeuel Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialist) 
LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 
to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BALM). 
the only reliable preparation known to science that will 
restore and invigorate the growth of hair on bald head 
Also the DOUBLE and ROYAL EXTRACT OF ELEXIR 
DENTIFRICE approved hy the Faculty ot Paris and 
Turin. The celebrated ROYAL PRINCESS COLOGNE 
constantly on hand. 
Mr. Charles Wittinaner is the onl 
these articles aqogoraing to the ori 
Dr. Nelanton, of Pari 


sent in 
Broad- 





person to prepare 
nal prescription of 





EUR OPEA N 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mrs. Hester W. Dart having met with marked success 
in her Academy of Design, has decided to take a clase of 
young ladies to Europe, to etudy Art, Literature, Music, 
ete., under her specia) supervision, assisted by the best 
masters i in every branc 

Dart lived ‘ond studied tor several years in 
the aifferent Art Centers in Kurope, she fee.s confident 
that she can make the undertaking a ar cage enjoy- 


able and instruct. ve one for her people. roposes 
travel during.the Summer of 188), and mos fo ay 
winter in Paris, where her class will have the best 


van’ages in Painting, Music, Literature, and the 
8. 
wise. Dart will have associated with her a lady of cul- 
tare and guages, who W perme’ familiar with the continen- 
: “ shopping expediti ne young ladies on 
their t-seeing and shopping ex | 
faite cone within the reach of all, Mrs. Dart 
wilt ay he above.advantages for the o wr moderate 
sum annum in adva: noegwhich will include 
instruction, traveling, and Seana expenses. The class 
will be in every wav a select one and conducted in a 
thoroughly stylish manner. Those who wish to join the 
party aeoe “oy 4 make Ct A oP lication: testimonials and 
d be se! the applicaticn. 


ede “QUAaEY SULLDING, 1198 B'dway, Room %. 


M. T. WYNNE, 
(Late with OC, T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton's Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
be Brushes, &c, 

Materials for Wax Flowers, 

75 E. 13th ST., bet. 44h AV. and B°WAY. 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 
BY MAIL. 

Lessons by an unskilltal person will be of little advaua 
tage, but leasons by one who understands it pertectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
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PETROLEUM JELLY. 


VASELINE. 


GRAND MEDAL 


At the Philadelphia Exposition. 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The moet valuable family remedy known for the creat- 
ment of wounds, burns, sores, —_ skin Caoeenee, rheu- 
matism chilblains, catarrh, hem 
= —_ for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 

eri 


ete. 
‘Used hg B. apgouves by the leading physicians of Eu- 
ro) me 
The t he toilet a made from pure Vaseline—such as 


POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 
—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 
COLGATE & CO., Sole Agents, 


25 and 50 Cent Sizes of all Our Goods. 
80. BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


-OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, AND 9th AVE. 





‘RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


The Best School Light, 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


ee ee POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP 
', and the Ag wh wor Behools, Chere hes, 


, Show W Offices, Pic 
lene New and) elegant 











17 Warren ‘Btreet, N. Y¥. 


8 Ria size of room. Got cpeutar and cotimate. 
A }iberaldiscount to churches and tne trade. 


L. P. FRINE, 851 Pear! Street, New York. 


WM. JOHNSON’S 
PATENT IMPROVED BORAX, 
IODINE AND BRAN 


SOAP, 


A speedy cure for Corns, Bunions and Tender Feet. All 

ates people know the properties of Borax, lod 4> 
te" and by their happy combination in ag 4 
beying their directions it will make the afflicted wit 


ten er feet jump with joy. 
le b HOs. ark. Borax Soap Office, 
pone SY seen ROW, New York: 


And all druggists awoudhout the country. 


IMPORTANT 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR. JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become ugents for the sale ot them, and realize a 
large profit in addition tu the great good accomplished 
in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per 
sen can understand the ase of the Apparatus by reterring 
to the manual ot instructions which accompanies each 
machine. Send six cent postage stamp ior torty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 

Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 

(Successors) 20 BROADWAY, NEW ‘YORK. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Lene go Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia: 279 Fulton Street (cor. Til 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore 8: reet, Baltimore. 








Dye or Clean all augiee of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, e ete. Al) kinds 
Cleaned or Dyed. 
press. 


ot Curtains 
Goods * received and ret»rned by ex- 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with perfect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. So'd at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent by 
mail, to all parts of the count Send for full descri; 
tive er +0 N.Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broaa- 
way, 











CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 
AMUSEMENT 42¢d INSTRUCTION, 


The Spelling Game 5 Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting Game 
ever published; atthe same time serves as a valuable 
EDvcATOR of both old and young, uniting the best ele- 
ments of social home enjoyment. The game may be 
varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Authors or 
Bible names. The game may be played by any number 
of persons. Price, Scents. Postage prepaid. 

—):0:(— 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
Containing 674 pages, nearly 90,(CO Words. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 

This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nuncistion with each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 50 cents. Postage prepaid 

Address, Progress Publishing Co., 
871 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 
Norg.—We will send hae Oe Spelling Game and one Dic- 


Rosary | a One and three cent 
stamps ta! riptive coralogee and circulars sent 
by mail ~~ ‘sppil cation. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years established. Cuurce Beit and Cures 
Aoapemy, Facrory Beruis, etc, Improved PaTzextT 
Movuntine. Cataloguestree. Agen ‘es. 
























An ERASER that 
will Outlast Five of 
any other kind. 


THE PEERLESS SCHOOL DESK, 
THE STERLING ERASER. 


CHEAPEST! BEST! 
Erasers, per Gross, - $15.00 
Less than 1 Gross, per Doz. 1.50 


Liberal discount to the trade. 
Tan the largest manufacturers of SCHOOL 
FURNITURE in the World. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue and prices to 


Novelty M’f’g Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 


Or to 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Or 219 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 


COOK’S 


CRAND EXCURSION TO 


EUROPE! 
1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF {880 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
Grand Annual Educational Vacatiun Party. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 
Pamphlet containing full particulars 
OF EUROPE, sent free ce applics © eas war 
Tourists Tickets, — Independent Travelers, by all 





Cook’s Excursionist contains fares for over 1,000 
tours; by mail, 10c 


Address, ouemas COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York; P. O. Box 4197. 


The Sanitarian, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE PRESERVATION 
OF HEALTH, MENTAL AND PHY- 
SICAL CULTURE. 


$3.00 a Year: 30 cents a Number. 


Subscribe Now For 1880. 


“If the heads of families would turnish such reading 
as this to their children instead of the trashy and flashy 
story papers, WE SHOULD HAVE MORE HOPE OF THE 
RISING GENERATION that they would understand the 
laws of health.”—Scientéfic Manufacturer, 

“THE SANITARIAN’S SUCCESS IS AN EVENT IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
It has succeeded in making the preservation of health an 
attractive and popular theme of study, not only in the 
schools, but in the household ; through and by it causes 
o! disease are recognized and abated, which had hitherto 
been allowed to run their course and abide the issue of 
the physician. Itis only since the advent of Taz Sanr- 
TARIAN that the public have become properly alive to 
the dangers of defective drainage and school-room poi- 
soning ; these evils were among its first objects of ex- 
posure. In like manner, the discussion of sewer gas poi- 
son, the errors of infant feeding and numerous other 
subjects of like importance, now everywhere interesting 
the people, had hitherto been confined to medical jour- 
nale.”"— The Commonwealth, 


PUBLISHED ‘AT 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
Mrs. Hyde McIntyre & Co. 


Agents’ Mining and Real-Estate 
AGENCY. 


os ant to “la mo leeees and unfurnished 
a ail par nid Oo! oaned on first-class real 
estate at oa —— Al ac ective mining stocks bonght 
and sold. We deal a8 we know to 


only. 
Earp a tegpicn feat ree 
sa aataee esprincir at Ibe Prtcaicte tek, and 


“es , Walon & Seenth N. Y¥. 
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School, which one does he mean? There are eight Nor- 
mal Schools in New York.” 

The writer was a pupil in the State Normal School at 
Albany, when there was but one Normal School; no in- 
vidious distinction was intended. The schools are peers he 
supposes. That Mr, Page believed in Colburn’s Mental 
Arithmetic was seized upon by a teacher and pushed to} 
an unwarrantable limit. No one has made a stronger 
protest agaiost routinisim we contend, yet some of his 
pupils became dry and powerless teachers nevertheless. 
The school steadi’y dritted away from the shining peak to 





show a man or woman how to teach. It may develop the | 


a husband to support her. She must let other persons 
have a chance at the public crib, In New York they make 
no such foolish rules. ¢ However, in one ward a teacher 
who had taught with /great success for several years had 
married, resigned, and become a widow, and was an ap- 
plicant for a position in the schools, was met with “ You've 
had your chance, now let some one else have a chance!” 

The average School Trustee, under the cloek of caring 
for the schools, uses them as step ladders to see how high 
he can climb into notoriety. It is in most cases his firs 
step upward and he sees the Legislative halls—perbaps 


which it had been elevated by him. No Normal school can | Congress !—far in the horizon. The selection of teachers 


is made to subserve his vaulting ambition. He puts in 
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New York, March 20, 1880. 


Barnes’ Educational Journal for March says that a state- 
ment made in this paper “ that setting lessons and learning 
recitations is in full blast in ninety-nine schools out of a 
kkundred to-day, is a “rather exaggerated statemert which 
it hardly believes.” Prot. Allen need not go far to find 
out whether itis so or not. A letter before us from a 
commissioner of schools in a county under the eaves of a 
Normal school says: “that parrot recitations is the bane 
of the schools in this county.” Why not name what 
county this is? One of the difficulties to overcome is 
the unwillingness of the Commiesioners and Superinten- 
dents to state matters as they really are. They say, and 
with good reason, that to declare the work to be only half 
done would only throw them out of office. The people 
need enlightenment; the teachers need enlightenment too. 
Perhaps ninety nine per cent. is too large; but only three 
tenths of one in a hundred is a Normal graduate in New 
York State. 

Prof. Allen then quotes further from the Journat: “In 
the State Normal School of New York the writer was 
required daily to learn six pages of Worcester's history, 
to learn six or more theorems in geometry; in fact the 
pupils of the lower classes were encouraged, if not required 
to learn the problems in Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic,” and 








comments as follows: “ When the writer uses the Normal 


gree in all breasts. 





Tue letter respecting primary teachers’ salanes has 
awakened no small amount of attention. The writer has 
begun an agitation that if kept up will assuredly compel 
attention and attain its object. The elecrion of women 
as school trustees will hasten the result. The only ques- 
tion is, Are there enough primary teachers who have a 
ccntinuance mm well doing to go on week after week | 
and month after month umil the end is reached? One| 
thing should animate these ladies—the object they aim | 
at will benefit the schools. We give extracts from several 
letters. A primary teacher ip Brooklyn says:— 

“ Thanks for the streak of light that appears in the letter 
of ‘Primary Teacher.’ I am holding to my post as a sense | 
of duty ; others are struggling to get away trom teaching | 
the little children—hence those that are left are in a cer- 
tai sense new comers and refuse. Yes, pay all alike.” 

A Grammar school teacher says :-— 

“Tt would be far better for us if this were adopted. I 
would rather teach in the primary classes; am better 
fitted by sympathy and preparation, yet I must live; so I 
am here.” 

Another, a principal, says :— 

“To effect this change a great change in the character 
of the teachers of the primary classes will be necessary. I 
have fifteen assistants in both departments; those in the 
primary classes are very hard to interest in education, they 
read no books or journals on the subject. As arule there 
are three times more educational life in the gramir ar than in 
the primary schools.” 

Another, a superintendent of a town of over 40 teachers 
says on the same point:— 

“We hold a Primary Teachers’ Institute every two 
weeks. The primary teachers are hard to interest; three 
years ago not one took an educational paper, nor did they 
study upon teaching at all; they depended upon what 
they could think of on the spur of the moment, when be- 
fore their classes, The letter of ‘Primary Teacher’ was 
read at the last Institute and awakened some attention, 
but not as much as I would suppose. Until the primary 
teachers are greatly improved in quality no Board of Trus- 
tees will equalize salaries, It is a very common thing here 
if a teacher of low talent is appointed (and they are for 
political purposes as is well known), I protest that it will 
injure the schools, the answer is, ‘Put her in the primary 
department.’” 

A New York teacher says:— 

“ The idea is impracticable and will be for years. The 
general quality of the P. S. teachers rates about sixty per 
cent. compared with the G. S. teachers. I was in a P. 8S. 
once and know about it. Out of eleven or twelve teachers 
only one took the Scaoot Journat, and that was myself ; 
when I was appointed to this department I found nearly 
every one reading it. There was twice as much interest 
in teaching and general progress. If I were called in for 
advice, I would say, increase the salary as they increase in 
ability. Do not understand that I am not willing they 
should be paid as much as we are; they are not worth as 
much. Grammar Scnoot. 
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School Trustees. 





The management of the business side of education is 
entrusted to several men in a district, ward or city. They 
are usually elected as the supervisors, alderman, etc. are, 
by popular vote. Hence men are chosen who know as 
little about education as the Admiral of the Pinafore about 
navigation. The corruption, the mismanagement, the 
waste of time and money caused by this mode of doing 
business can never be computed. Yet it is still in 
operation. 

In Chicago, the Board of Education will permit no 





he puts in Miss B. for similar reasons. 
present herself without “influence” 
hopeless. 

In the country the district trustee goes on the principle 
that “ they all teach pretty much alike,” so it is a question 
of dollars and cents with him. They pay ten dollars a 
month because “ there are plenty who will take it at that 
rate.” And so teaching is classed with house or farm 
work! And the lamentable part of it is that this price 
brings into the school-room not teachers, but the farmers’ 
sons and daughters who want to earn a few dollars by an 
easier means than manual labor. A town superintendent 
in Michigan writes: “There was in my town a family of 
three boys and two girls—all doing house and farm work, 
In the fall they disappeared ; they had gone into the ad- 
joining towns and got schools. Such is the material of 
which two-thirds of our teachers are made.” The School 
Trustee is perfectly satisfied with raw materiel for the 
school room, but if he has a sick pig, cow, horse or child, 
he calls for skill, experience, knowledge, and is willing 


to pay for it. 
L- 


Let an applicant 
and her case is 
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The Evening Schools. 





@ We learn from the Herald tLat Supt. Jasper proposes to 
send a letter to the Board of Education recommending 
that there should be six evening grammar and six evening 
primary schools for boy:. That the primary should 
graduate into the grammar schools and these into the 
high school. 

Also that the same should be done for femalea—together 
with our No female 
teachers to be employed in the boys’ schools. 

Tnis plan alone would not improve the quality of the 
evening schools. The Evening High School is a success 
because a system is there employed different from that 
in any other evening school; in fact the true system. 
Mr. Babcock is not an extraordinary man, tor has he 
made an extraordinary school; he has done what very 
many of the principals could ao—it they as he could selee 
their own assistants. This indispensable principle has been 
ignored except in the Evening High School end the Normal 
College. The troubles at the City College arise from its 
violation. No Board of Education, or Board of Trustees 
can select the assistant a man needs to carry out his 
plans—if he has any plans worth mentioning. Think of 
the absurdity of a “ Board” appointing a man to conduct a 
large dry goods business, but insisting on naming hie 
assistants! A veteran member of the Board of Education 
when this case was put before him said ‘I would give 
such a concern 30 days in which to fail.” 

How long would the germ of Christianity have survived 
on this earth if a Board of the [Pharisees and Sadducees 
had the naming of the Apostles? The movements of 
Luther and Wesley would have perished still-born if 
some “ Board” had named his helpers. The magnificent 
schools of Profs. Charlier and Packard exist because they 
choose own assistants. The best day schools in the city 


only succeed because the trustees either accidentally 
get a good man or let the principal do the choosing. 
The plan of having trustees select is the one great cause of 
the present enfeebled condition of things in the day 
schools; in the night schools its operation is still more 
fatal—that is all. There are men in charge of the evening 
schools that would make them a triumphant success if 
they were not tied hand an¢ foot to start with. The 
graduating from one into another may help a good teacher, 
but good teachers are what the night schools want; they 


evening high school for them, 


woman to teach after she is married, because she has now : have some bad, but not enough. 
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Primary Teachers’ Salaries. 





We give a second article on this subject. That the 
primary teachers should be paid as much as the secondary 
teachers would seem to be plain and yet very few assent 
to the doctrine. The general thought in the public 
mind resolves itself about as follows:--(2) that vesch- 
ing litle children requires little knowledge. Is there not 
a foundation tor that thought. The public sees a young 
lady who emerges from the highest class set to teaching, 
or what is called teaching, in the lowest classes of a school 
and hence supposes that a generous education is not 
necessary.—(2) That teaching little children does uot 
need any educational training. The untrained teachers 
are always set to work on the little children. No 
science of education is supposed to be needed; no ex- 
tended acquaintance with the principles of teaching 
has been thought necessary. Patience is supposed to 
be the important qualification.—(3) That little children 
can learn but a small amount, most parents send their 
young children to school “to get rid of them.” 

These are reasons in the public mind and must be met 
by the soundest argument. 

But there are other difficulties more serious still—they 
are in the teachers themselves. 

1. Tae primary teachers do not respect their own 
position; they come poorly prepared for their work, 
do not respect it, have not resources to fall back on and 
daily take it up as a drudgery. 

2. They do not look at it as educational work, profes- 
sional business, and steadily pursue such studies as wil] 
render them more cabable day after day. If it be said 
that this is equally true of the secondary teachers we 
shall be obliged to deny it. The percentage of the 
secondary teachers who read educational journals are 
certainly three times as great as that of the primary 
schools; it is probably much larger. 

The true course will be for the primary teachers t° 
steadily improve themselves as teachers; to make educa- 
tors of themselves <nd then to omit no effort to enlighten 
the public mind. The power of the press is incalculable ; 
they must believe in it, patronize it and use it and thus 
work this needed reform. 
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The New York Normal Schools. 


We have full faith in the New York Normal Schools. 
We know that a Normal school is a good thing trom 
personal experience. This State can afford to double its 
Normal schools; it ought to do it. To have aiarge sys— 
tem of schools and not provide teachers for them is waste- 
ful. Experience has demonstrated that the popular mode 
of “ picking up’ teachers is one of the hugest farces ever 
indulged in. The writer was “ picked up” in that way but 
so oppressive was the feeling of unfitness that he betook 
himself to the State Normal School to prepare himself for 
his work. 

The State of New York cannot affurd to continue the 
present system of “picking up” teachers, yet it will go on 
in spite of the blaze of light that may be poured on it. 
The only way out is in County and State Normal 
schools. We advocate both with all possible earnestness; 
one to supply the immediate wants of the country schools, 
the other fer the graded and better class of schools 
generally. 

We have a letter from a young man who has been engaged 
in teaching for fi ur years, and who asks whether he had 
better attend a Normal School. He asks how much pro- 
fessional training and instruction he will receive. All of 
this will be cheerfully answered by the principal of any of 
the eight schools. We urve him to attend a Normal 
school by all means. It will be of incalculable value to 
him. A good graduate froma good Normal schocl is 
worth, as a teacher, ten times what he would be if he 
graduated from a college. 

There are certain inquiries that refer to Normal schools 
in this State that we should like to have clearly answered. 

1, How many pupils in First (lowest) class? ~* 

a? ° “Second class, 

a * “ “| Third class, 

: Fourth class. 

5. How many pupils go from the First to the Second, 
Second to the Third, Third to the Fourth, and how many 
graduate each year? 

How many leave the First, Second and Third classes 
each year without graduating? What becomes of these 
pupils? Do those who are there one term learn what 
could he taught them of the art of teaching school, sup- 


4 is “ “ 


posing this to be the only chance they ever will have of 
attending a Norme!] school ? 

Is not the number of those who do not graduate so large in 
comparison to those who do, that the course of instruction 
should be shaped to meet their needs at all points? What 
proportion leave as graduztes each year? 

What proportion of the time is given each day to teach- 
ing the art of keeping school in the First elass, Second, 
Third and Fourth? 

Are the various branches of knowledge taught in the 
same way they usually are in academies and high schools ? 

Are the qualifications for entrance equal to those re- 
quired for teaching in the country schouls ? 

If a record is kept of pupils (graduates and under- 
graduates), please say whether they follow the profession 
and are successful, 
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How Much Supervision ? 





That there is too much supervision of the good teachers 
in New York City and too little of the poor ones is an 
admitted fact. To obviate this President Wood proposed 
that those teachers who were found to be doing their work 
in an acceptable manner might be omitted from the semi- 
annual examinations, This would be impracticable be- 
cause the cry of favoritism would arise. Then serivus dif- 
ficulties arise if there is teo little and if there is too much 
supervision. In the former the schools languish; in the 
latter the teachers stop teaching and give their efforts 
to what will give them a good record—ard that is 
“cram.” This may be denied; it may be said that the 
superintendents can tell whether a class is crammed or 
taught. We should like to have all of the teachers as- 
semblei and watch the expression on their faces when 
such an assertion was made. If well photographed it 
would express a variety of emotions—the must prominent 
would be incredulity. 

We trust the new Association will take up this topic. 
To preserve the self-respect of the teacher and especially 
to encourage him to give culture instead of cram his 
classes need to be carefully examined. And never for 
the purpose of transmitting a “record” to the Board of 
Education to be inspected by those who wish to do him 
an injury years afier. The present plan of examination 
has reached a mechanical maximum and it is tire it 
was adjusted, To go around (like the guagers do on the 
wharfs), and plunge a measuring rod into each grade and 
declare how much learning has been imbibed during six 
months is not what a corps of able men like the New 
York Superintendents should dv. They should come to 
visit, to see the style of teaching, to meke suggestions to 
encourage the teacher, to break up routinism, to advise 
the teachers (privately.) that his class was not up to the 
average in spirit. ambition, industry, culture, general and 
special attainments ; and that his manners, mode of teach- 
ing, scope of thought, abilty to interest, and his intel- 
lectual resources were not what they should be. 

The superintendents {should be charged with power 
enough to remove a teacher upon a vote of a majority 
of a board of composed of the superintendents, the 
principal .of the school {and perhapsone ort wo persons 
(citizens expert), chosen by the teachers, 

Proper supervision will preserve and advance the schools; 
it is necessary ; cities without it waste fuil half of their 
money. The plan of supervision in New York is bad, 
but as the officers are good men theresults are quite 
remarkable. Its objective point is to get as good teaching 
as possible out of poor teachers ; its weak point is that the 
poor teachers cannot be got rid of. 





Because a teacher has never been to a Normal school or 
college is no sufficient reason for perpetuating the erreon- 
eous methods of the teachers who have preceded him. 
It is a solemn obligation of the teacher's office to do his 
work according te the best method attainable. The 
miserable systems of one huncred years ago have no right 
to a longer existence, and he who perpetuates them is no 
benefactor of his race. All the improvement a teacher can 
make is not confined to the institutions which dispense 
Normal methods. The teacher who spends valuable time 
sighing for higher advantages, or excuses his failures on 
account of his lack of special training, is destitute of the 
most essential characteristic of the true teacher. Besides, 
there is aconstant source of improvement in every onc’s 
experience, Some profit by this much more tkan others, 
but he who fails to watch each day’s doings for lessons of 
wisdom to be used in all other days, neglects the surest 





means of becoming wise.—So. Hd. Monthly. 
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Notes from Quincy.—3. \ J 


By Ivay. 

When in any manner, or in connection with any exer- 
cises or exercise, a desirable number of words have been 
developed, they constitute a spelling lesson, to be studied 
as such. In accordance with the experience of all good 
spellers, it is held that good spelling is the result of sight- 
training, therefore, the studying of a spelling lesson con- 
sists of copying the lesson a given number of times. This 
copying is done without any rcference whatever to the 
names of the letters which compose the words, as these 
names are never mentioned in the school rooms here. It 
is really word drawing since it is done exactly as a picture 
is copied, and the child discovers a defect in the copying 
of the word, just as he would detect a mistake in copying 
apicture. The slates are examined by the teacher, so 
that the children do not grow careless, as it will surely fol- 
low if he copies a word wrong, that he will spell it 
wrong. 

After the lesson has been well studied in this matter, 
the children’s knowledge of the true meaning of each word 
is tested, as I have before said, by sentences, or stories told 
by the pupils and containing the words in the lesson. No 
sentence is accepted which does not convey the meaning. 

“She is sorrowful,” is not satisfactory, but “ She is sor- 
rowful because she has offended her mother,” shows the 
desired knowledge in regard to the word sorrowful. 

This story telling is often conducted in the following 
manner, which will be recogn‘zed as intensifying in the 
extreme, 

The children are permitted esch to select the word 
about which they are to tell a story, and as their teacher 
calls them by name; each tells his story, and stepping to 
the board erases the word, after which he passes to his 
seat. I observe that there are usually as many wurds as 
pupils. I also observe that the teacher invariably calls on 
the brighest pupils to tell their stories first, and in ¢onse- 
quence the dull ones have sometimes to select a number of 
words, and have stories ready several times before they are 
called upon. 

If a pupil is not prepared with a sentence, he is not re- 
primanded, or called stupid, but some other takes the word 
and goes on, while the delinquent makes haste to select 
again, and prepare for a more s.ccesaful attempt. 
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Value of the Kindergarten Training. 





The laying-games with the tablets are a good preparation 
for mat-plaiting ; for nearly all the patterns in mat-plaiting 
can likewise be represented by the different tablets; and 
the patterns produced by the tablets can also be utilized in 
practical life for patterns of flowers in wood or stone, for 
an inlaid table, a work-box, etc. Such exercises, are, 
therefore, not only acknowledged as valuable acquisitions 
to the child, on account of the mental training which they 
afford, but they can also be utilized in the practical affuirs 
of life. Asan example of this I may mention the follow- 
ing occurrence, of which I was aa eye-witness. I was at 
the time studying with the widow of Froebel, who, had 
been selected by him, from among his best pupils, to carry 
forward, under the prestige of his name, the work which 
he had inaugurated. One morning a stranger, to all ap- 
pearances a workingman, called upon Mrs. Froebel, bringing 
with him some large object carefully wrapped in paper, 
He apologized for the liberty he was taking, but explained 
that his little bey who was now about five years old, had 
been for two years past a pupil in the Kindergarten. He 
stated that he himself was a joiner by trade, but as he had 
not sufficient means to carry on this occupation with profit 
he bad some time since become greatly discouraged and 
disheartened. It was about this time that he noticed his 
little boy, who was accustomed to came into his workshop 
to play, when returning from the public Kindergarten 
which Mrs, Froebel was conducting, and watched him as 
he played with the chips which he found scattered around 
the shop. At first the father did not pay much attention 
to the.child’s play, but one day he noticed that he had 
made a combination of very beautiful forms corsisting en- 
tirely of triangles, which he changed regularly and metho- 
dically from one form into another. Becoming interested 
he sat down by the child’s side, learning trom the little one. 
After ‘a while he, too, began to arrange the forms in the 
same way and according to the law of opposites so un- 





consciously carried out by the child—a law which the 
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maturer mind of the man grasped at once. The result of 
this occupation was that in time he hai manufactured 
some very beautiful tables,-the surface of which, formed 
according to the rules practiced in the Kindergarten, were 
inlaid with parti-colored wooden triangles. These tables 
he had disposed of at a considerable profit, he had thus 
been enabled ts relieve the wants of kis family and better 
his own circumstances; his trade had materially increased 
and he was now becoming quite prosperous. He, there- 
fore, called upon Mra. Froebel to express his gratitude, and 
begged to offer her as a token of his thankfulness the little 
table which he had made, and which showed upon ex- 
amination, the ctar-forms produced by following the law of 
opposites, which his little boy haa been taught to find in 
the Kindergarten.—Mrs, Kravs-Bosure. 


Thoroughness in School Work. 


School work can and should be made attractive, so that 
the minds of the pupils will be won to it as a pleasure, 
rather than repe!led from it by its unreasonable irksome- 
ness. I defy any human being to achieve the full success 
of which he is capable in any pursvit which fails to entist 
his interest and arouse his enthusiasm. Then pray how 
should children in whom fixed habits of indus'ry are not 
yet formed be expected to reach above the merest medioc- 
rity in a work which is devoid of attraction, ard therefore 
a burden? 

Punishment should never be inflicted as a means otf se- 
curing study. Says the Hon. Thos. Erskine in lis speech 
at the trial of Thomas Paine for libel, “Say to tle people 
of England, look at your constitution, there it hes before 





you. You may preserve your government—you may 
‘destroy it. To such en address, what would be the 
answer? A chorus of the nation: Yes, we will preserve! 


it. But say to the same nation, even of-the very same 
constitution, it is yours, such as it is, for better or for 
* worse; it is strapped upon you: becks, to carry it as beasts 
of burden—you have no jurisdiction to cast it off. Let this 
*be your position, and you insiinctively arise up (I appeal to 
every rran’s consciousness of Lis own nature) a spirit of 
uneasiness and discun'ent.” Compulsory s udy, theretore, 
-must ever lack that concentration of all one’s powers and 
that willing, enthusiastic application, so necessary to 
thorough mental training or high success in acquisition. 

Study should never be imposed as a task or punishment 
for bad conduct, nor should a holicay, or a longer period 
of playtime be offered as a premium for study; for either 
of these courses would be a surrender of the whole citadel, 
an acknowledgment that the legitimate work. of life ix » 
burdensome task, which it is honorable to shirk en any 
favorable opportunity. 

No, fellow teachers, I think the mistake when we punish 
children to make them work is in supposiag that present 
study is the main thing to be s2cured; whereas it really is 
good habits and the rivht attitude toward life's work. 

In our schools, character is to a great extent formed for 
life. It is of the first importance, then, that the ideals fur. 
nished and the habits formed there should he right. 

In the school, if anywhere, every child should stand ex- 
clusively on its merits. Distinctions cf birth, wealth, or 
any other such thing should be tanished utterly; and 
every one should understand at once and forever that his 
work mnst determine his rank in school. “ According to 
‘the deeds done in the bc dy” are we to be rewarded. 

Passing to the more purely intellectual phase of our 
theme, it appears that one of the greatest aids to thor wgh- 
ness in mental training is clearness and adequacy of con- 
ception It aids the memory; for how can any thing ever 
be well remembered which was never well known. It aids 
the reasoning faculties ; for how can anyone become skill- 
ful in seeing the relations of things which are not well 
understood themselves. It aids the imagination ; for who 
could ever become expert in making new combinations of 
vague, confused, and indistinct notions, It even gives 
tone and self-reliance to the whole man; for how can any 
one be expected to be anything but hesitating, feeble and 
uncertain in action, if he have no clear, positive views. 

Among large classes of pupils from our public schools, 
many of them teachers, I have found many who had but 
little clearness of conception of subjects they had studied. 
In giving Harvey's excellent definition of a common noun, 
for illustration, many will say “ A common noun is a name 
which may be applied to any kind or class of objects,” 
while the definition reads, ‘A common noun is a name 
which may be apphed to any one of a kind or class of ob- 
ects.” Then the word chair is a common noun because 
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it can be appropriately applied to any object of that class. 

And this is only one ot many instances which could be 
adduced to show the great weakness of our schools in this 
direction. 

To counteract this defect, the following principles are 
suggested .— 

1, Pupi's should not be passed from one subject to an- 
other till they have obtained a clear and adequa'e know- 
ledge of it. They should not only know a thiaz, but know 
they know it beyond all peradventure. 

2. “I know it, but can’t tell it,” should be caught, 
sealed up in a casket of lead, sent to sea, and sunk into the 
heart of the Atlantic ocean, that may be forever banished 
from the school room. For of all deceptions in school life, 
it certainly is one of the most mischievous. 
adequate expression of thought should be imsisted upon 
most rigorously, though p'easantly, from the child's earliest 
lessons to the final effort at commencement day. His at- 
tention should be called to the fact that to say something 
which does not express what he means is at least not en- 
tirely unrelated to acting a false part, and is unworthy of 
a genuine lady or gentleman. 

After pupils have made some progress, they should be 
taught the theory of making definitions, and Low to frame 
them for themselves, and to criticise others. The theory 
should not be lett off until Logic is studied. Many will 
never enjoy that privilege, and must then go throigh life 
without this valuable instrument of good thinking. Even 
if they should remain in school long enough to come to it 
as a formal study, much will be lost before that time of 
th> advantage to be derived from its intelligent application 


Clear and 


to the branches of study passed over. 

Scarce'y, if at all, le-s in importance, is the education of 
Judgment aids in clearness and concep- 
tion ; for every conception is simply based on one or more 
judgments, and these two faculties may be said to be in- 
But 
judgment comes into constant use in every calling and re- 
lation of life. Deficiency here amounts to unfitness for 
business, or for almost any useful thing under the sun. 
toorit 


separable, each being indispensable to the other. 


And it is the nied testimony of the best a es that 
iwuch cen be done by education to aeiglten the efficency 
of this so essential faculty. 

Would not we justly expect, then, to find a course of 
training in all our schools most carefully adapted to i's im- 
provement? True, in many places this important want is 
felt, and methods employed to meet it. But in how many 
others do we find mere school keepers, whose highest 
ambition seems to be to get over as many pages of the 
book as poxs'b'e; in how many cthers a mere attempt to 
cram the memory with definitions, da'es. and events, for a 
brilliant display on examination day; an institution well 
enough in its design, no doubt, but so misapplied and 
misundersteod as to have become more productive of 
superficiality and intellectual stupidity, than almost any 
other evil that can be named. 

The great question is not, how much does the pup] 
know ? but what can the pupil do? Says the biographer 
Pestalozzi: “It is not cf most importance how much this 
pupils knows on this or that subject; but rather, how well 
is he prepared to grasp any subject and treat it with in- 
telligence?” Says: Dr. Northrop “It is the teacher's 
office not sv much to impart knowledge as to show his 
pupils how to get it; to give a strong impulse to their 
minds, and lead them in conszious self reliance to put forth 
their utmost energies. He will thus inspire them with a 
love of study and delight in mastering difficulties, till they 
feel all the excitement of victors, and are encouraged to go 
on from conquest to conquest. The true processes to de- 
velop each faculty of the juvenile mind are identical with 
the best methods of gaining or retaining knowledge. 
Efficiency is the proper test of mental improvement.” — 
Indiana School Journal. 





Wuew a teacher applies for a county school, the question 
should not be, “Can you teach algebra, physical geography 
or geometry ?” but, “Can you teach children to read in 
the least time possible?” More time is frequently taken 
with a pupil or twoin some one of the higher branches 
than is consumed with a class of twenty in the rudiments. 
Let it be understood that he is the best teacher who can 
give the most thorough drill in these primary studies; 
that the higher branches are intruders just to the extent 
that they interfere with these branches ; that the teacher's 
duty is to drill, ppt, DRILL upon reading, arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, penmanship, history and spelling.— 
F. W. Forp. 





Questions for Self-Examination. 


If your work is what it shou'd be you will be able to 
answer the first thirieen questions in the affirmative. 

1. Do you ascertain by questions and explanations, or 
otherwise, that all reading classes grasp the ideas of the 
selection before it is read by them in class? 

2. Do those pupils too young to use a text-book in 
these branches, receive oral instruction in arithmetic, lane 





guage and geography, in which written work by the pupil 
forms a prominent feature ? 

3. Do the spelling classes show that they understand 
the words spelled by giving a sentence in which they are 
properly used, and a definition ? 

4. Does written work upon slates or board predominate 
in the primary arithnetic classes ? 

5. Do you teach all pupils the geography of the district, 
town, county and state in which they hve? 

6. Do the classes in the first, second and third readers, 
print or write a portion (or all) of the lessons upon slates, 
bring them to recitation and read what they have printed 
or written, aloud, beiore beginning to read from the text 
book ? 

7. Do you eccrrect errors in the capitalizing, ete? 

8. Do you have a study programme, in addition to your 
recitation programme, and tell the classes not reviting, at 
the beginuing of each hour, what to study ? 

You should be able to give a truthful negative answer 
‘o the following questions. If you cannot, think wherein 
you can improve ? 


1. Do any pupils recite twice in succession, excepting 
penmans'ip ? ' 

2. Do you answer questioas from pupils whiie a c’ass is 
reciting ? 


s from the study of 


3. Dos any geo2t 


a state or country with 


iphy class over pa 


ut havine drawn a map of it? 


4, Do you ever allow “speaking,” “leaving seats,” or 
“ drinking” between intermissions ? 

5. Do your pupils ever become sleepy and restless before 
recess or dismission, on account of deficient ventilation ? 

G. Do you allow ary dey to | wit! ling a few 
pages from some Look reluting tu your Wok or to science, 


history, or biography ? 
7. Does any pupil in any reading class ever pass a stn- 
tence, the words in which Le canno: call readily and cor- 
rectly at sight ? 

8. Does the class in history mention any towns, cities, 
or countries, the location of which you do rotrequire them 
to learn and recite ? 

9, Do you allow any profanity or vulgarity on the play 
grou-d? 

10. Did you ever assi-t a pupil at his seat outside of 
recitation to work examples in arithmetic? 

1l. Do you have any mathematical classes in \the 
afternoon ? 

12. De you correct or reprove pupils with a cross or 
fretful tone of voive ? 

13. Do your pupils stare at visitors, to the neglect of 
their books ? 

14. Does a week ever pass in which you do not instruct 
your pupils in the forms of letters of various kinds, as busi- 
ness, friendshio, ete, or the arrangement of the subject 
maiter?—ci.S. Baker, in Practical Teacher. 

- “+> 


Geocrarnica, Nores—Arrica.—The great geographica 
discoveries of 1879 have been chiefly in Africa and Cen- 
These have been Jargely promoted by military 
operations. The ma‘n source of the Niger has been dis- 
covered by «wo French explorers, M. Zweifel and M. 
Mou-tier. These gentlemen started on their journey from 
Port Loko, on the northern branch of the Sierra Leone 
river in July last. They penetrated to the Koranko coun- 
ty, where, on the} 3rd of October, after crossing several 
branches of the Niger, they discovered the principal head 
stream on the frontier of Kissi and Koranko. The Binue 
branch of the river Niger has also been explored by 
Messrs. Ashcroft and Kirk in the Church Missionary 
Society's steamer Henry Venn. Mr. E. C. Hore, scientific 
member of the London Missionary Society at Ujiji, visited 
the river Lukuga during the last rainy season, and found it 
to be a large and very ewilt river flowing out of the great 
lake Tanganyika, and, from the summit of the Kijanga 
ridge on the bank, he saw the river flowing westward as 
far as the eye could reach in the direction of the Lualaba. 
Mr. Keith Johnson, son of the eminent geographer, was 
the lender of the Esst African expedition to the head of 
Lake Nyasea. He left Engiand early in the year, fall of 
sentenh, health and spirits, but the climate proveu too 
much for him, and he succumbed about 120 miles from 
Zanzibar in June last. 


tral Asia. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tle Board ot Education met March 18. A four years’ 
course of study for the Normal College was adopted in 
place of the three years course—to go into operation 
Sept. 1, 1880. The Saturday Sessions are to be suspended 
at that time. The President was authorized to make 
arrangements with Juvenile Asylum for the detention and 
discharge of truants. 

The City Superintendent reported for February. 





No. of classes examined. 261 
% “ found excellent. 180 
* « “ good. 75 
a “ a“ fair. 5 
“ “ ‘* Indifferent. 1 


In the Ist. Ward, 464 were excellent, 
“ 6 “ 64. “ “ 
“ 17 “ 74. “ “ 

In regard to the Evening Schools he reports entire en- 
rollment 17,452, 6,036 of these attended but one month, 
average attendance is 6,619. He recommends a reorgan- 
ization of the evening schools. 

The Committee on Teachers’ report to dismiss complaint 
against Miss Ida M. Everett was laid over. 


ELSEWHERE. 


Ar Cornell University, New York, there are fifty girl 
students. Michigan University has one hundred and thirty- 
four, and the President, from nine years’ experience has 
become accustomed to seeing women take up any kind of 
university work, carry it on saccesstully, and graduate in 
good health. At Harvard there are forty ladies, who 
usually recite in the parlors of the pro‘essor, or at the 
homes of ladies in Cambridge, who are interested in the 
1novement, 


A youne school mistress who peeped has lost her cer- 
tificate, and the Supreme Court of Iowa will give her no 
redress. She had applied for her certifieate, and during 
the examination was caught glancing over the shoulder of 
another applicant, and getting answers to questions pro- 
pounded in arithmetic. The superinte.dent refused the 
certifivate, and the young lady bought suit in the Cirevit 
Court to compel him to do so, She carried her point in 
the lower court, but the decision has been reversed by the 
Supreme Court. 


Norristowx, Pa.—Number of teachers employed, 42; 
average daily attendance, 1561; numberof pupils enrolled, 
2223 ; percentage of attendance, 87. A good High scheol 
is an incentive to every child in the grammar schools of 
It is an advertisement to all families of the 
county looking for a desirable residence, with a view to the 
education o! their children; it shows that the citizens are 
not mean in respect to the education of the rising genera- 
tion. Teachers’ Institutes were regularly held during the 
year, on every first and third Saturday of each month. The 
first was devoted to the primary teachers, at which only 
teachers of those grades were required to be present. The 
effort has always been to make these meetings practical. 
If there is a place in the school that requires a motherly 
care, the primary is the place. I have come to this con- 
clusion from observation. I find that it requires too long 
a time for the inexperienced to know how to handle these 
little ones, Betver by far put the inexperienced a few 
grades higher. 


Mipptetown, N. Wa good deal of excitement has 


been created by the election of several ladies on the School 
Board. Miss Persis A. Marrin, Mrs, Sappronia B. Cor- 
win, Mrs, Harriet B. Morgan, Mrs. Dr. Lydia Hasbrouck, 
Mrs. Mary A. Moore. Only 114 women voted, not 
caring much about it. The whole Board consists of nine 
members, hence the women will be able to conduct 
matters pretty much as they please. No radical change 
is expected, however. There are twenty-seven teachers 
and one superintendent employed; the attendance is 
about 1,200 daily; the expenditure $17,000—$10,000 ac- 
eruing from direct tax. What will be the result of this 
movement in Middletown will be watched. Will this 
“Board” go on in the old insane way of appointing young 
women as teachers, simply because they need employment 
and are too respectable to work at dress-making? Prob- 
ably it will. Will it neglect education and have in- 
struction instead? Probably it will, Mrs, Dr, Hasbrouck 
is an earnest advocate of women’s rights: she now has the 
ehance to say something about children’s rights. Let us 
see if she will do it. If the “ Board” will get the teachers 





and superintendents on the educated track and off the 
scholastic traditional routinism they have been following, 
they will set up a beacon light for the whole land. 


Wattnam, Mass.—At a town meeting held March 17, 
1879, it was voted to employ a superintendent of schools. 
The committee, by unanimous vote, elected Mr. John T. 
Prince, nothing has occurred since entering to show the 
selection of Mr. Prince for the position was not one 
eminently fit to be made. Whole number of teachers in 
day schools, and evening schools, 48. Whole number of 
pupils enrolled during the year, four months ending Dec. 
31, 1879, 2,227. Average daily attendance, 16,749. Per 
cent of attendance (upon number belonging), 936. Cost of 
schools about $30,000. The superintendent says: To 
develop in an orderly way all the faculties and powers of 
the child and to give him useful knowledge so as to enable 
him to be of the greatest use to others, in whatever station 
of life he may be called upon to fill, is the function of the 
schools. What we desire most of all is a system which 
will allow cbjective and oral teaching in connection with 
study from books—a system which will leave the teacher 
free to enliven the subject studied, by giving fresh infor- 
mation from cutside sources and by encouraging pupils to 
do the same. In the Primary Schools, Geography as a 
study is dropped, the subject being pursued objectively 
and by the reading of books. In all of the grades, above 
the Primary, teachers are expected to take a few minutes 
daily to talk of those things which every inteliigent citizen 
needs to know. There are explained the methods of 
electing national, state and town officers, their terms of 
office and respective duties, and such other simple prin- 
cipales of our government as can be understood 
by the pupils. Such exercises varied by talks upon 
notable events as they occur from Gay to day. To-day 
a new invention may be spoken of, to-morrow the war 
in Chili, the next day an act of Congress or the British 
parliament. It is arranged, theretore, that a small portion 
of time be given to a methodical presentation of the 
elements of botany, natural philosophy, zoology, and 
geology. It is not expected to make proficient scholars in 
this way, but it may awaken an interest and stimula‘e the 
child tu furcher investigation. The habit has prevailed, to a 
large extent, of assigning a few paragraphs each day to be 
read and re read, often only in mere imitation of the 
teacher, and until the sentences are committed to memory. 
Through want of interest, he does not form tie habit of 
close and connected thought of what he reads or hear, 
ara he does not sufficiently increase his vocabulary by 
becoming familar with new words in new connections. 
It is often found th=t more 1s uccomplished in a Commer- 
cial “College” in penmanship in six months than by the 
dozen years of practice in our public schools, What might 
not be don», in the months which are wasted upen such 
subjects as Greatest Common Divisor, Compound Num- 
bers, Duodecimals, Circulating Decimals and many in- 
tricate business problems which only an expert would 
be called upon to solve. Much time, also, has becn worse 
than wasted in Mental Arithmetic, where the exercise of 
a superficial memory of mere words is mistaken for an 
exercise of the reasoning faculties. Rigid require- 
ments as to the amount of work are not exacted, and 
high per cent. marks are not made criterions of success. 
At present, in common with most cities and large towns, 
our course is divided into thirteen grades, occupying as 
many years. Each grade is a Procrustean bed, upon 
which it is stretched the good, bad and indifferent alike. 
All are expected ty “go over” and master the same 
number of pages in the same length of time. The non- 
recognition of the difference of children’s strength and 
capacity which such a system sanctions, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Were it possible, we could almost 
desire to go back to the system of mixed schools, 
where there is little or no grading, rather than suffer the 
evils of the present system to continue. The nearest ap- 
proach to the individual teachiug, retaining at the same 
tima the advantages of grouping pupils together, is the 
point toward which we should aim in classification. 
Regular meeting of the teachers of each grade are held 
every month in the High School Building. The meetings 
are fully attended and are, I believe, accomplishing much 
good. Icannot help feeling that the condition of our 
schools is very hopeful. Hopeful, not because they are 
in all respects good, but because their faults are not un- 
known to the teachers themselves. An over confidence 
in the superiority of our schools would make us unwilling 
to learn from others, and that we.cannot afford to be. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Porrry ror Crmpren. Edited by Samuel Eliot, LL D. 
Price $1.00 Six Popunar Tass, (first and second series), 
selected.and arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge. Price of 
each, twenty cents. Srx Srortes or raz Arasran Nionrs. 
Edited by Samuel Eliot. Price 60 cents. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


These four books are authorized for use in the Boston 
public schools, and we think the example thus set should 
be widely followed. The reading lesson has for many 
years been an unpleasant task as soon as the book had been 
once read through. Teache:s, in many cases, have sup- 
plemented papers and perivdicals occasionally to give some 
change and life to this lesson ; but, generally, the book has 
been studied until its contents could be repeated back- 
wards. Of course this was not progress, but until the past 
two years no decisive steps have been taken to correct this 
evil, Boston has introduced new and interesting sup- 
plementary reading, into different grades, and we are cor- 
fident that it will resultin untold good. The above-named 
books are suitable for the home as well as the school. The 
The editors’ names are too well known to require comment. 
We only say that they have done their work well in the 
selection of material and its text, and the publishers have 
ably seconded them in attractive press work. 





Tar Sunpay Scnoot Hyrmyat. By Rev. Edwin P. Par- 
ker, D.D. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. Price 35 cts. 

This is a collection of hymns and music for use in Sunday 
Schools and social meetings. There is the usual number 
of standards, and many newbymns. All appear to be well 
chosen. 


Amp tae Spapows. By Mary F. Martin. New York: 


National Temperance Society. Price $1.25. 

The author depicts the Christian life in persons of high 
and low social standing; the effects of drinking on young 
and old. The story is said to be founded on facts. 


Camp anp Castn Sketches of life and travel in the West. 
By Rossiter W. Raymond. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 


“ Thonksgiving Joc,” “Agamemnon,” “ Widow Baker,” 
“ Wonders of the Yellowstone,” “ The Ice Caves of Wash- 
ington Territory,” and the “ Ascent of Gray's Peak,” are 
the titles of the stories and sketches, reprinted from 
various articles, which are gathered in this little volume, 
Mr. Raymond shows by his description a careful study of 
character and scenery. He writes in a fresh, natural man- 
ner of Western scenes, and the three stories are no less 
delightful. 

MAGAZINES. 

The March Domestic Monthly is here, and its different de- 
partments well filled. That of “Fact, Rumor and Com- 
ment” is broadened and bids fair to be the most interest- 
ing. The paper on “ Heraldry,” discusses a pleasing sub- 
ject that has been little written about. 

The Ladies Floral Cabinet is dear to the hearts of many 
ladies for its hints on florteulture and home duties. The 
last number contains a pretty Scotch song. 

J. M. Stoddart, the Philadelphia music publisher, sends 
cut the first number cf his new publication, Stoddarts 
Review, a weekly of eight pages, devoted to the graver 
aspects of thought, which are to be treated in a critical 
manner. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Best Reacing for Old and Young, vol. 1, No. 1; “ Not 
Forsaken, or, the Old House in the City,” by Agnes 
Giberne. New York: J. S. Ogilvie & Co. Price ten 
cents.—Excerpta from the annual report of the Board of 
Health for 1879, by Joseph Holt, M. D., New Or'eans.— 
The New Departure in the Common Schools of Quincy, by 
Francis Charles Adams, Jr. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Spear & Dehnhoff, 717 Broadway, New York, favor us 
with the following selections from their list of new music : 
“In the Dark and in the Dew,” soprano, a pleasing song 
by Harrison Millard; (price fifty cents); “Flower Song 
Waltz,” (twenty-five cents), is arranged by J. J. Freeman 
in one and two flats, and is just the thing for yourg 
players; a pretty parlor duet for tenor and soprano, is 
Harrison Millard’s “Sweet Star of tne Night,” (50 cents) 
running to a flat in both parts; George Cooper's words 
“The Old Chimney Corner,” have been set to music by 
W. H. Rieger; (price 40 cents); “Could’st Thou Bat 
Read This Heart of Mine,” song and chorus, simple in 
character by Henry P. Keens (forty cents); “All Through 
‘The Day,” song (forty cents) by Harrison Millard, written 
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in the key of d, two sharps; “Have I Not Ben Kind to 
Thee?” song and chorus, words by George Cooper, 
music by H, P. Danks—a plaintive melody; “Mated,” 
one of Harrison Millard best songs (price 40 cents); 
“Dancing O’er the Moonlit Wave,” song and chorus in 
waltz time, bright and piquani, by W. H. Riegez; (thirty- 
five cents); “The Pilot,” duet for tenor and bass, or 
soprano and contralto, by Harrison Millard; this is a 
very effective piece of vocal music, and with male vuices, 
especially, it will sound finely, (fifty cents.) 

The number of the Musical Record (Boston) for March 
6th, contains the song, “Trusting Yet,” by Joseph L. 
Roeckel, and “May Green Polka,” by W. Romaine Cal- 
lender. 

The March Musical Visitor (Cincinnati) gives the follow- 
ing music: “IStood on the Beach,” song, by J. L. 
Hatton; “Danse Pompeuse,” by Alfred Cellier; “The 
Wandering Savoyard,” song, by Louisa Puget; “I Walk 
Through Darkened Paths,” by G. F. R.; “Jerusalem the 
Golden,” “Aria,” by Schumann, and “The Pilgrims of the 
Night,” four selections for the organ. 

In the March Musical Herald (Boston) we find, “Speed 
On,” a soprano solo, by J. L. Roeckel; “Song Without 
Words,” by P. Tschaikowsky, Op. 2 No. 3; “O God our 
Father,” tenor solo, arranged from Mozart. 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


For the New Youre Somovur Jovanar. 


Primary Teachers and their Salaries, No.2. 








The annual amount raised for educational purposes is 
not to exceed ten dollars for every pupil who shall have 
actually attended, and teen taught during the year. 
(See section 3rd, page 22 of the Manual.) The average 
attendance of the primaries for 1879 was 68,279. That of 
the Grammar departments, 42,490. This statement does 
not include the evening schools, the colored schools, and 
the training department. If it did, the disparity in favor 
of the primaries would be much greater. The whole num- 
ber of pupils actually tanght during the year wonld be at 
least double the average attendance, making about 136,500 
children in the primaries and ouly 85,000 in the Grammar. 
These numbers multiplied by ten, give the amount of schcol 
moneys alloted to each. Acccrding to their we!l knewn 
settled principles and convictions, should rot the Board of 
Education be as careful of the di:position ot the money 
entrusted t> them for the benefit ot the pupils; to give all 
belonging to the primaries for their exclusive use and 
benefit, as they are careful to count to a unit a Princ’ 

‘ pal’s salary, based so rigidly upon his or ber annual atten- 
dance? It is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 

But why should the salaries of the primaries be graded 
lower than in the Grammar department when fully three- 
fifths of all the children taught are under their charge; and 
yet the two-fifths take the lion’s share of the spoil ? 

According to the published statement of the Committee 
on Supplies, for the 136,500 children in the primaries, only 
$32,364 have been spent for school materials: while for 
the 85,000 in the Grammar departments, $85,483 have 
been expended. Why not have had Kin‘erga-tens estab- 
tablished in the primaries, with their interesting occupa- 
tions and resources; and thus have kept pace with the new 
thoughts of the nineteenth century, 9s regards the child life, 
It would not have fitted in very well, I know, with our 
cast iron system, but would it nut be a blessing, never- 
theless, to the little ones, just fresh from the nursery and 
the cradle. It would indeed be a millennial dawn it they 
could have suitable buildings erected, with ¢eligitful ex- 
ercises to charm and fascinate the infantile minds and win 
them so gently to paths of virtue and goodness with such 
thoughts as Froebel inspires. With kind, experienced 
teachers, well paid for their outlay of strength and mental 
labor, how many little wails of society would bless the 
days, and give back a hundred fold into the nation’s 
treasury—perhaps enriching the whole American civiliza- 
tion. 

Some idea of the equity and justice of these remarks 
dawned upon the Commissioners when, a couple of years 
ago, they reduced the salaries of the employees of the 
Board and refused to reduce those of the teachers in the 
primaries. This was a virtual recognition of the fact that 
they were underpaid already, and was a step in the right 
direction. Let it now be followed by two more, making 
the salaries equal in both departments, with equal size of 
class to each teacher. We will waive the immense pre 
ponderence in our favor, and be content till the slow ma:ch 


of time shall have brought new developments of the old 
school theories and practices. 

Are these ideas Utopian? I think that the dullest 
utilitarian would see that they are fraught with blessings 
for the very classes for whom our public schools were 
established, who compose the maximum of the children and 
get the minimum of the benefit. How can these changes 
be made? Let such Commissioner by a fearful stretch of 
imagination, put his own favored daughter in the place of 
a teacher in the crowded primaries—often with low ceil- 
ings and ill-ventilated apartments. A physician stated to 
the writer, “I would never send my child to the primary 
department, if I could afford to send to send him elsewhere. 
It is only a choice of evils; between the foul air or the 
necessary draughts from lowered windows. I should 
think it would kill you all. Let him realize the difficulties 
and annoyances that beset the present. Let him 
think that he requires of each teacher before she can 
enter upon her duties, a college diploma, which would fit 
her for far more lucrative positions with more ease and 
comfort to herself, with better air ani surroundings, and I 
doubt not a way would be forthcoming speedily. 

Grade dcwn in the Graxmar if necessary; up in the 
primary till a common level be made, all meeting upon one 
basis of service well rendered to the cause of our public 
schools which would then be justly the pride and boast of 
the nation. Prmarr Tracer. 





Health and Education. 

The amount of physical disease that is dependent on 
mental influence is ‘arge beyomd any accepted present 
conception of it. Iam almost afraid to express what I 
know on this point, lest 1 should appear to be putting for- 
ward what is speculative instcad of what isreal. And yet 
I may venture to say that a good fourth of the deaths of 
adults who die in their prime from what are called 
natural diseases are due to diseased conditions of body 
that have been induced by mental influences. Indeed, 
in so many forms do the mental impressions tell on 
the boaily organiza‘ion, that mental health in «education 
becomes a new branch of science which all persons 
should begin to learn. By the assistance of this learn- 
ing our successors will formulate a new world of 
thought, and will in no small degree fashion, physically, 
a new world of women and men, having the yarb of their 
souls structurally finer, stronger and more tenacious of 
life, trom whom shall come a new evolution of species, ard 
a new living earth. 

Suppose we had before us in our schools a body of 
children all of whom were typical specimens of health. 
It would then be a momentous fact to know that he 
cculd, by our methods of feeding the children with 
knowledge, mrke them all specimens of good or bad 
health. But the truth ix that, when we have before us 
a class of children, we have probably not one before 
us who is a typical specimen of perfect health. It is a 
solemn thing to say, and yet it is as truthful as it is 
solemn, that I have never in my whole professional life 
seen a perfectly healthy child, and I doubt if one exists 
in the land. The birthday of health is not yet in the 
almanac. Asarule, inthe majority of children of every 
class, there is some prepared mode of departure from 
health inborn in its members. In many of its members 
the bad health is not merely inborn, but is in actual 
existence, easily detectable under scientific research. How 
important, then, that in the modes of training the mind 
such modes only should be selected as shall lead to the 
better development ot both body and mind! 

In the first place there is, I venture to think, too much 
friction of mind in education, and, as a consequence, much 
injury, mental and physical, from cross nervous vibration, 
owing to the plan which now prevails of treating every 
boy and girl as ifevery boy and girl had the same nervous 
construction and mevtal aptitude. 

As it seems to me, there are as distinctly two grard 
divisions of mental aptitudes as there are two grand 
divisions of sex, ard any attempt to convert one into the 
other is a certain failure. The two divisions I refer to are 
the analytical and the synthetical, or, in other words, the 
examining ard the constructive types of mind. 

I will undertake to say that every experienced teacher 
could divide his school into these two great analyti-al and 
synthetical classes. He might have a few who combine 
both powers, and he would no doubt have a residuum, a 
true capid mortuum, that had no distinctive powers at all ; 
but he would have the two distinctivea. He would have 








the scholars who could analyse as easily as they could run 
er walk, and to whom the mathematical problem and all 
that may be called analytical is as easy as play, but 
who have little inventive or constructive power. He 
wouli have the scholars whose minds are ever open to 
impressions from outer natural phenomena, who have 
quick original ideas, who have, it may be, the true poetic 
sentiment, but who cannot grasp the analytical and de- 
tailed departments of learning at all. 

The moral I draw from these outlines of natural fact is 
that in teaching it is injury of mind, and thereby injury 
of body, to try to force analytical minds into synthetical 
grooves, or to try to force synthetical minds into 
analytical. I have an instance under my own observa- 
ion at this time in which a worthy, a most earnest, 
and I may add most practical, mathematical master is 
trying to teach a boy, whose mind is all for construc- 
tion, the details of the science of details. He had better 
try to get a third chemical element out of water by 
chemical process, for that task, hard as it might be, could 
possibly be a success. But his boy, bright of brightness 
when the lines on which he can tread are before him, is 
hopeless here. The master may be angry or preplexed, 
the parents disappointed—the thing cannot be done. If 
fifty masters could be employed in the effort, or if the ability 
of fifty masters could be forced into one master, the thing 
could not be done. By a mere act of temporary cram 
the thing might be carried out in what we may call a 
treacherous manner; but it could not be carried out by 
an honest and reliable education of that youthful mind. 
Meanwhile, the injury that is being inflicted on the youth- 
ful organism is incalculable. Time that could be usefully 
expensed is ruthlessly cast away. Then, the mind itself 
is rendered irritable and obtuse with each lesson, and the 
hope deferred makes the beart sick in the truest sense of 
the term. The failure of each lesson tells on the heart, 
making that {organ irritable and uncertain—making its 
owner, in fact, “sick at heart.” This tells in turn on tho 
stomach, causing persistent dyspepsia, and soon there 
follow the trains of sensations of disappointment, fears 
of failure in otber things, anger at sight of the success 
of other minds, and all those troubles which lead to the 
perversion of feeling which so easily becomes the pro- 
moter of universal doubt and the opener of dispair. 

Teachers of youthful scholars will recognize so readily 
and fully the facts I name, that they will perhaps wonder 
that I should relate them. Let them pardon me for the 
sake of the object I have in view. They know, and I 
know, that these natural differences exist, but the fathers 
and mothers of children of such differing cnpacitiesdo not 
know. The parents look upon all children as alike, and 
expect all to be turned out of the same brand. 

There is the child with light blue eye, light flaxen hair, 
fragile form, pale cheek, finely chiselled ear, celicate hand, 
quick apprebersion, and nervous, almost scared, nature, 
That child can be taught almost anything and everything. 
It may be avery ambitious child, but it is easily put 
down, and it is always, on the least emotion, vibrating 
or palpitating. It is the type of the true tuberculous 
child. You will find of a certainty that some members 
of his family have died of tuberculous disease in one or 
other of its forms, most likely of pulmonary consump- 
tion. This child may be precocicus to an extreme 
degree, may Isp up learning like water, and become 
morbid in the acquirement of knowledge, but it is 
always vibrating and constitut‘onally teeble. 

There is another, of the same gereral construction, but 
of much coarser mould, obviously defective child, with 
nothing to fascinate; a head probably a little misshapen, 
the crown somewhat raised and pointed; the face pale ; the 
eye blue or bluish-gray ; the ear not well shaped; the hair 
stiff, so that it has to be cut short to look passable; the 
hands large and clumsy; the mind rather stolid, and not 
over-appreciative, but fairly steady at work; the manner 
subdued and obedieut; the nature trusting, but somewhat 
selfish, and often {retful. This is the type of the strumous 
child. This child never can work with zest; it has no 
precocity; when it labors hard it soon becomes, as it 
were, benumbei, and the firmest teacher bids it go out 
and run or lets it sit down and sleep. 

There is another type in the class equally distinctive . 
The head is large, the face large and probably ruddy, the 
lips large, the eye gray or light blue, the hair reddish- 
brown, the ear large, with a big lower lobe, the hands big, 
the body inclined to be plump, and the joints large and 
clumsy. The minds of this type are slow, but at the same 
time receptive; they are good-natured and heavy, but tha 
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bear disappointment badly, and punishment of all kinds 
very badly. Neither much work’ nor much play is in 
them. ‘These are the types of the rheumatical diathesis. 
You wi'! find in them, as family physical taints, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, gout, as direct conditions of natural 
habit; and epilepsy, chorea Sancti Viti, heart disease and 
dropsy as the s-condary or indirect manifestations of the 
primitive taint which they have inherited. 

There is a fourth class most distinct from all the fore- 
going. atype -f child in which the body is small; the head 
by compari-on, large: the eyes very dark; the complexion 
swartby; the hair dak; the lips large; the nose large; 
the ear large, and the lower lobe pendulous; the body 
either very small or fragile, or of a size above the usual; 
the minds appreciative, absorbing, reticent and self-retain- 
ed, with a keen sense of its own individual interests, but 
with small sympathies, and with brooding imagination. 
This child is a‘type ot the true bilious temperament. It 
has always in it some blood horn of a tropical clime ; it has 
great capacity for work of a mental order, and often for 
varied work of that kind. It is a type of child fairly 
healthy during childhood, but suffering often from dyspepsia, 
ague of the face, small eruptive swellings, and frequent de- 
pression of spirits, amounting sometimes to actual sadness. 
It has a very limited capacity for all muscuiar efforts in- 
volving the qualities of endurance and courage, but it is de- 
voted usually to music, and is gifted with musical and 
artistic ability. 

Lastly, among the really prominent types, tkere is the 
scholar of low mental capacity altogether, and by physical 
condition incapable of illustrating the active working mind. 
The children of this type are usual y ei‘her of small or of 
very gross build of body. They are unduly pale and fra- 
gile; they have irregular or notchcd teeth; compressed 
features ; very scanty and dry hair; «ften some bodily de- 
formity, such as strabismis; diminutive heads; and a 
You may do what you wiil 
with them, you cannot make them work; you may pet 
them, encourage them, punish them, they are the same. 
They grow up listless and helpless, and as a rule die of 
some organic disease of a nervous character before they 
have reached the full meridian of Ff. 


feeble, sluggish circulation. 


I liave drawn out sharply five classes of types. In these 
there are various shapes and qualit’es. In the first class 
there is now and then a specimen of great mertal strength 
and often of great physical beauty. In the second there is 
often extreme vigor of mind, brightness and tenacity. In 
the third class there are, as a rule, many specimers in 
which both mind and body are ative and powerful. In 
the fourt th: mental power is frequently excellent and 
strangely analytical in its character, Of the fith I need say 
no more than has been said. 

I want to enforce this grand truth, that it is utterly hope- 


| ess for parents to expect the teachers of their childrea to 


produce great results while ;the system is enforced of 
teaching all these children on ,one unifurm system, and 
while the teacher is debarred the privilege of forming a 
judgment of capacity in respect to the individual scholar. 
There can be no mental health in education while pupils 
of the last class I have named are put in order with those 
of the first and third. 

The practical lesson I would enforce is that the teacher 
and the parent of the child taught should have betwe-n 
them a better understanding in relation to mental and 
physical capacities. The} quick precocious child of tne 
first class may, under pressure, be taught anything, but the 
exertion of pressure is at the risk of future disease of the 
most fatal kind. The child of bilious temperam-nt may be 
taught with difficulty, but the effort to teach it may be the 
most useful in rousing its physical powers into new aad 
active li’e. The first can be killed through the brain, the 
second can be saved through it. While, in respect to the 
last-narned class, the class of children in whom the brain- 
cement is so consolidated that there 1s no free cellular 
activity, every attempt to overcome inertia may be the 
very means of increasing and intensifying inertia. 

The more I see of school labor the more certain I be- 
come that the strain commonly put upon the youthful 
mind is altogether opposed to health. It is a matter now 
of nearly daily task for me to |have to suggest relaxation 
or removal of the young from school or student labor on 
account of health. In these days no organs of the body 
are forced so much as the brain and the senses which 
minister to it. 

There are two reasons for this cause of evil action. 

_ The first reason is the utterly absurd general opinion 


| of life, and that with the attainment of the majority the 
day of learning has ceased. If we could get over this 
transparent yet all but universal fallacy, we should do more 
to regenerate the world, than by any other effort of an 
educational character. 

My view is that the duties of the teacher and of the 
learner in relation to learning should never cease, but 
that the aim should be to discover in what periods of life 
such and such processes of learning are best cultivated, and 
'o make life divisible into periods devoted to the attain- 
ment of certain phases and forms of knowledge. I take 
the case of one I know best. He, when a boy, had great 
power of memory for words and discourses and poetry, 
but had then little power of memory for dates and details. 
When he was thirty that power of memory by committing 
to heart began to fail, but the power cf memory for de- 
tails improved in a surprising degree, so that he could 
without an effort learn new sciences which before were to 
him closed books. Later on in life he found, in like man- 
ner of change, a facility for artistic learning and for the 
study of forms of which, earlier in life, he had no notion. 

What is true is this one case is, I believe, true of men 
generally. If we could take off the pressure of early men- 
tal training, so as to improve the mental health b7 educa- 
tion, we should in turn iwsprove the method of e-ucation. 
We should do this in various ways. We should limit time 
so that boys under twelve would not be pressed with more 
than four hours of work, and girls with not more than 
three kours, daily. After this we should gradually appor- 
tion more and more of time for work, until the maximum 
of six hours fur either sex was obtained. 
In other ways we should conserve. We should not 
strive to teach by short cunts and clever Cevices until such 


own object, and to produce mental as well as physical de- 
generation. , 
5th. In school-room work, the Swiss system of teachin 
shozld be more closely followed, that is tosay, very quick 
and precocious children should be directed rather than 
forced and encouraged, while dull and feeble children 
should receive the chiet attention and care of the teacher. 
6th. Education should be so carried out as to make the 
whole of the life of men and women a continued process 
of learning, varied, at different ages, according to the 
changing capacities, faculties and aptitudes for the different 
subjects included under the head of Fnowledge useful and 
universal.—From Dr. Ricnarpson’s Lecture ia London, 
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A Needed Step. 





By Joun Swerr. 

Before our public schools can be brought fully in har- 
mony with the wants of existing social conditions, the 
people must be educated to demand State or city laws 
containing a provision in substance like the following: 

Ne person shall be eligible to positions as public school 
teachers unless they hold State, City, or County Normal 
Schowl diplomas, or unless, before entering upon an ex- 
amination in order to secure teachers’ certificates, they 
shal: pres« nt satisfactory evidence that they have pursued, 
in some ther educational institution, an equivalent coursee 
in the science and art of teaching. All existing teachers’ 
certificates shall entitle the holders to be recognized as 
professional teachers, 

Our existing methods of issuing temporary certificates 
on mere technical examinations in certain schools studies, 





short cuts and clever devices become more complicate and 
laborious than the subject itself which is taught by chem. 
I give one example, and that only, of what I mean, There 
is a book recently published, called a Latin Grammar, in 
which the Latin language is tried to be taught—for I pre- 
sume teaching 1s the aim of the composer—by rules which 
are, to my mind, much harder to learn than the ‘anguage. 
To make these rules feci'e, they are illustrated hy doggere! 
verses so atroci nisly bad that th ‘y wake tbe flesh era P 
to Lsten to them. 

Thirty years ago matters were get'ing bad; now they 

are getting hopeless, At that time one sex, at all events, 
was safe from the insanity. Women were saved from 
competitive mental strain, so that the progenies that were 
to come and replenish the earth were born with promise or 
safety from mental degeseration on the maternal side, at 
least. Now, however, women are racing with men, in 
strife to find out: who shall become mentaily enleebled and 
crippled fir t. The picture looks terrible indeed. 
T caz find numbers of men who, having been born with 
good natural parts, have been turned into practical imbe- 
ciles by severe competitive strain ; but I challenge the pro- 
duction of even one man of pre-eminent and advanced 
power who has been brought out in complete and sustained 
and acknowledged mastery of in:ellect by the competitive 
plan. “Glamis has murdered sleep”"—competition has 
murdered mind, 

I intended to toucl. on education as it should be modified 
ac*ording to seasons of the year, and on one or two other 
equally important topics; but my time is up, and I there- 
fore content mysel! with offering, as the essence of my dis- 
course, the following propositions: 


Ist. To secure health through education, it is requisite 
that a more systematic and scientific study of the ps, chol- 
ogy of the subject sheuld be undertaken, and that c'ass 
studies should be divided in regard to the mentai aptitudes 
of the scholar. 


2nd. Parents should expect teachers to exercise a fair 
and discriminating judgment as to the particular capacities } 
of chi.dren under their care, and should be influenced by 
such judgment in the direction of educational work. The 
teacher should become, in short, like a second parent to 
the scholar, 


3rd. Much greater care should. be taken in observing 
the influence of special physical peculiarities of body and 
heredities on educational progress, while the influence of 
education on such peculiarities and heredities should be 
carefully learned and determined. By this means two use- 
ful purposes would be secured ; education would be made 
to conduce to physical health, and physical health to edu- 
cation. 


4th. All extreme competitive strains in learning should 


are only the rude contrivances of our ancestors against 
ignoramtses or of persons lacking an elementary book- 
knowledge. They are no test whatever of the profes- 
sional skill or training of applicants, and it is next to 
impossible to conduct public examinations attended by 
large numbers of candidates so as to test their profes- 
sional knowledge of the principles and methods of teach- 
ing. There is only one safe course, and that is to require 


Jail teachers. as a prerequisite to pursue a professional 


);cuurse of stucy in a protes-ional school, 


Not all graduates of medical schools make good doctors, 
and not all graduates of normal schools make good 
teachers; but in b>th cases there is far greater probability 
of success than in the case of both untrained and untried 
persons, 

In the days of our ancestors, when men, women, and 
children were struggling to subdue the wilderness, drive 
out the savages, and earn a living, the rude school, house, 
the :tinerant scho<]-keeper and the three months’ winter 
school were sll that the times required. But because, in 
the days of trials and horseback riding, our grandfathers 
went to mill with corn in one end of a meal-bag and a 
stone in the other, shall we continue to do so in this age 
of steam ? 

The prim‘tive district school no longer furnishes an 
education suffivient for the needs of the people under the 
changed conditions of society. 

In agriculture the sickle has been superseded by the 
reaper; the scythe by the mower; the flail by the 
thresher, and hand labor by machine labor. The age of” 
machinery requires not only the skilled hand but the 
trained mind. In order to secure the right kind of in- 
struction in the common school we must have teachers 
trained to their work, secure in tLei: positions end paid 
fair salaries, 

In the United States there are about one hundred 
State, city, and county normal schools, which graduate 
about 2,000 teachers annually. There are probably 
admitted into the army of 300,000 teachers at least, 
20,000 untrained “ beginners” every: year. (Instead of 20, 
000 it is probably 100,000; for it is admitted that 12,000 
“new hands” teach in N. Y. State each year; the total 
number teaching each year being 30,000.—Eprrors S. J.) 
These have to learn how to teach at the children’s ex- 
perse, by experimenting upon them, as the barber’s ap- 
prentice learns to shave upon the chins of the master’s 
less favored customers, 

These facts do not indicate that the people have yet 
been educated up to the beliet of Horace Mann, “that 
n-riaal schools are a new instrumentality in the advance- 
ment of the race.” But from the nature of our school 


system. our progress must be slower in some respects 
than it would be under a centralized government. We 














* ‘ the period of education is to be limited by the periods 


be discountenanced, as efforts calculated to defeat their 


have a multiplicity of State laws, hundreds. of local city 
laws, and City Boards of Education, thousands of Town 
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Committees, and tens of thousands of District School 
Trustees. Uniform advancement is impossible. The 
school district is the unit of political organization, and 
every district is, in a measure, an independent republic, 
or rather, 2 local democracy. The schools are improved 
only by the slow pressure of public opinion; they cannot 
rise higher that the average intelligence of the communities 
of which they are the outgrowth; but, as they are under 
the direct control of the people, they are vitalized by the 
American spirit of freedom, and their development is cer- 
tain in the long run. 

It will doubtless be urged that college graduates, in con- 
Sequence of their higher education, ought to be excepted 
from any professional training as a prerequisite fer teaching. 
Let the college establish a professorship of the science 
and art of education, and provide a special course for their 
students who desire to become teachers. Let the high 
schools establish post-graduate normal classes and training 
classes to meet the demands for trained primary teachers. 
Colleges, normal schools, and high school normal classes, 
all combined, could supply the nation with trained 
teachers, Ata meeting of English educators, it was said. 

“Graduates fresh from universities were apt to think 

, they knew all about the art of teaching; to overiook the 

fact that boys required a different kind of training from 
that which was suitable for men of mature minds; to think 
they have nothing to do but lecture as they have been 
returned to; to look with contempt upon the books on 
education, tecause the authors were merely school- 
masters, thinking that, as university men, well taught 
and so on, they had ability to form plans of their own. 
Often these graduates had been found utterly unable to 
teach the most elementary subjects satisfactorily. It was 
extremely difficult to impress upon their minds, even of the 
wranglers, the simple principles ot the art of teaching. 
They were not prepared to take pupils wkose intellects 
were so little formed, and whose brains had still to grow, 
and prepare them to receive that amount of knowledge 
that it was expected they should have when they left 
school.” 

In a paper on this subject, A. D. Mayo says: 

I am convinced, from long observation, that much of the 
power generated in the normal and training-schools and 
institutes is swamped by the obstinate indifference or 
hostility of the average male college graduate in the 
master’s chair to anything that has not entered his college 
curriculum. The result is all the wose, that the average 
college method of instruction is probably the most hope 
less style of teaching now on the ground; often a bigoted 
holding on to the mechanical habit of cramming a boy 
with the contents of a small library books, and ealling that 
a “liberal education.” The profession of pedagogy is the 
latest comer among the liberal professions of this country. 
The law, theology, and me*icine are already so crowded 
with partially and well-educated candidates, that the 
people are able to select the wheat from the chaff. No 
community of any considerable pretension is now com- 
“pelied to take up a pettifogger for its lawyer, a quack for 
its doctor, or an ignoiant gospel-ranter for its minister. 
The objective point of our svstem of normal education is 
to stimrlate the preparation of teachers by agencies, 


public and private, popular and collegiate, till the same 
“glut in the market” enables the school committees to go 
into the field and choose the best the money supplied by 
the people will command. 
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The Pacific School and Home Journal says that in order 
to introduce the Quincy system and have it effective there 
must be an enlightened public sentiment; a press, un- 
demagogic and disposed to give the new system a fair trial, 
to let the school alone; Schoo! Boards composed of intelligent 
men and women ; the abolition of yearly or biennial elec- 
tions of school officers, and their retention in office for 
many yeers; a trained superintendency invested with full, 
even autocratic powers, and responsible only to the Board 
ot Education, which should have the sole control of appoint- 
ment; the entire obliteration of the “rotation in office” 
theory in the tenure of teachers’ positions; the selection of 
the wisest, most enthusiastic and conscientious, most 
womanly and motherly natures to teach the youngest 
children—these, all of these—are conditions essential to 
the existence of the Quincy “ new departure.” 

It is to the practical enforcement of these principles that 
the “Quincy System” owes its vitality. And it is becanse 
the. Massachusetts city has offered the richest soil for the 
seed contained in these ideas, and because the workers 
there have not hesi‘ated to sow them broadcast, that this 
\ “ight has come irom the East. 





The people of San Franeisco are not Cossacks, but it 
would prove about as difficult to introduce a system of 
university education among the Cossacks of the Don, as, 
under existing circumstances, to transplant the “ Quincy 
System” to San Francisco, and keep it alive. 

Is there ever anything more absurd than to talk aboutin- 
troducing the Quincy System to men who have systemati- 
cally violated every educational principle on which that 
system is based? One of the fundamental doctrines is 
that the best teachers should be placed in the lowest 
primary grade; the San Francisco Board, by attaching the 
lowest salary to the lowest grade, have made the most im- 
pressible. most plastic minds subjects to the experiments of 
tyros; they have stigmatized experience as valueless; in 
their management of committees and their disregard for 
the superintendency, they have ignored the tact that edu 
cation is a complex science, concerning which teachers or 
those who have been teachers, are the must competent 
judges. 

Our teachers are ready for Quincy; it is our press, our 
clergy, and primarily our people who are not. As long 
as the people elect men of litile culture, no special fitness, 
and contracted mental scope to serve as School Directors, 
they will not get Quincy. As long as there is an entire 
change in schooi administration every two years there will 
be no Quincy. As long as the superintendent is the figure- 
head, and not a wise, conscientious, specially-trained, 
broad-minded educator, there will be noQuincy. As long 
as female teachers are classed socially and economically a 
grade below the kitchen-scullion, there will be no Quincy. 
As long]as inexperienced young girls are selected to 
give the first start to the mental development of our little 
ones, so long will there be no Quincy. And as long as 
sixty or eighty children are packed together, to be ‘taught’ 
by one solitary, united energy, so long will there be no 
Quincy System. And finally, as long as all retrenchment 
in public expenditure begins with the school and its 
teacher—and ends there, so long need the people of San 
Francisco expect. neither the Quincy system nor any other 
efficiently-carried-out plan of education. 

(That is the way to talk: speak the truth, though it 
makes men hold their breath.) 
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Worn-Out Nerves. 





For nerves will wear out, as many of us knew. There 
are many people who do not kuow they have nerves; 
happy people. There are many others, writers, teachers, 
preachers, thinkers who suffer from their nerves per- 
petually. Not from acute pain like the tooth-ache for 
example but from a train of evils that arise from using the 
nerves too much. ‘Lhis class of people have no stated 
hours of work like the day laborer; they work as long as 
they can—always driving, hur-ying, from morning till 
night. Especially, do we refer; to teaching in large 
schools. Hers they mast prepare a class for promotion, 
the examination is at hand and they worry and work 
and the result is a set of exhausted nerves. 

I can cordially recommend for th’s class of people Dr. 
F. Crosby's “Vitalized Hypophosphites,” because / have 
tried them myself. Betore I could conscientiously say any- 
thing about them, I said to Dr. Crosby. “I am suffering 
from overwork of the nerves; if the compound is fitted 
for any one’s case it is tor mine.” 

I have taken one bottle and feel that it has done me a 
decided benefit. I know I suffer trom over employment 
ot the brain on my three papers; I knew I waste 
away my nerve material. This compound is fitted to re- 
supply this waste—that is the season it is useful. 

The history of this compound is very interesting. It 
appears that Dr. Percy, in 1872, presented an essay ov 
phosphorus to the American Medical Association, and 
was awarded a prize therefor. After the publication 
of the essay he received over 2,000 letters, asking for the 
“Hypophcsphite,” he had written about. The demand be- 
came so great that Dr. Crosby has undertaken to present 
it for sale and already 193,000 bottles have been sold. 

This compound undertakes to give the supply of 
phosphorus needed to meet the waste by mental labor. 
There is a maxim that “without phosphorus there is no 
thought.” So that those who are engaged in the mental 
work and worry of the world often really starve for want 
of phosphorus, 

This compound is made mainly from wheat grains, and 
the brain of the ox, and thus it is in a form that can be 
readily assimilated. It is ges | useful in indigestion, 
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debility, lessness &c. yself already, feel the bene- 
ficial effects I have derived. A. M, EK: 


FOR THE HOME. 
Theseus, 








By UNCLE Pair , 

All real scholars like and love all the great classic stories ; 
and you will find old men ready to shed tears over Homer and 
Virgil. The celebrated Gladstone, although an old man, still 
stadies Homer and writes about him too. I must tell you 
about a hero that has a great attraction for boys—Theseus. 
Just when he lived no one can tell; it was in the past; so far 
back that they had no way of keeping the dates; may be it 
was 3,000 yeais ago. 

And, now, by the way, boys and girls, do you know what 





was going on in the world at that time? Why were the pyra- 
| . .- 

|mids built? Who were the great men and what the great 
| cities ? 
| 
| 


Now, there are boys and girls who will 
say, “I can tell you, 


jump up and 
tell you a little 


sir And here let me 
secret ; if you are destined to be great, you will when young 
prefer solid reading to the murders and trashy stories that 
abound and you will find time to read about the great heroes 
of the world, who still live and will live on torever. Such men 
as Tweed and Fisk created a stir for a few years in this coun- 
try ; and such men lived in the grand old past, but they have 
been forgotten long since. The really great live forever. Such 
was Theseus (accent the second e. 

There had been a prophecy left with his mother by the or- 
acles, that if he was strong enough to lift a certain stone, he 
would become a hero. This she told him as soon as he was 
old enough to understand it, and as day after day, we may well 
suppose, he gazed upon the heavy mass, wondering if he ever 
should be able to raise it, It was a great task to set before any 
| man, in fact, no ordinary man would have thought of under- 
taking such a work ;"but the heroes, you know, do what is im- 
possible for others ; and it does not seem tnat Theseus sat down 
and cried or said it could notbe done. He went and educated 
himself, as the youths did in those days by wrestling and box- 
ing and harling stones and chasing deer and goats upon the 
hills, which abounded in Trezene. As he grew older he tried 
bis strength on the stone, but it was not possible to stir it. 
But neither did he nor his mother despair; he said to himself 
“I will yet lift the stone.” By his steady efforts to grow strong 
he soon gained a great fame; the people began to say ‘‘ How 
strong Theseus has become !” 

And these things went on until he became eighteen years 
old; now finding himselt tu be the strongest of all, he went 
with his mother to try to lift the ponderous stone. He had 
tried it many atime without causing it tu stir, but now, as he 
gavo a tremedous tug at it he felt it stir, and putting all his 
soul into the effort he rolled it out of the place where it had 
been imbedded many years. Beneath it he found a curious 
sword of bronze, with a gold handle, and besides a pair of 
golden sandals. His mother applauded his success and told 
him that these had been left by his father who was then king 
of Athens and that he expected great things of his son. 

Then Theseus determined to win a name and be known in all 
lands. In those dsysthere were no laws to protect, and so 
bold and strong men ruled; in fact, it was somewhat of tho 
style of civilization of the Five Nations; hence, there was 
enough to do for a brave man with a sharp sword. Hercules 
had been forth with his heavy club and had destroyed mon- 
sters and righted many wrongs; but the land was full of op- 
pression that had sprung up again. Soon he met with one of 
these whose pleasure it was to live upon the hard labor of 
others ; it was Periphetes, who carried a heavy club and robbed 
the shepherds. Aftera terrific combat one less robber travel- 
ed the world. On he went, and it was wonderful how soon 
his fame spread abroad; and it was wonderful, too, how many 
evils needed to be righted. 

He was told of Sinis, the robber, and Sciron the murderer. 
and Kerkuon, the famous wrestler, who always killed the man 
h threw down (so that his yard was filled with human bones), 
and Procrustes who made his guests sleep on an iron bed, out— 
ting off their limbs if they were too long, or stretching them it 
they ere too short. All these he slew and many more, In- 
deed, it seemed as if the land was full of wrong-doers. 

At last he set forth for Athens to meet his father. He 
learned that Medea, a witch, had the management of things in 
the palace and that she poisoned those she feared. When 
Theseus came as the Destroyer of Monsters, she feared him 
in her guilty soul and filled a cup with poisoned wine. But he 
begged her to taste it first, and so startled her that she dropped 
it and ran away. Thus was another trouble ended by a braw 
young spirit. Then he discovered himself to his father sd 
gteat rejoicing took placc. 

Now, I must tell you that Fgeus had been conqrered before 
this by Mions, Kiug of Crete, and compelled to. pay @ yearly 
tribute, and this tribute was seven youths and seven maidens, 
the fairest that could be found in the land; so that here wa 3 
more trouble. And it was just at thir ame that King Mino 
sent for his tribute. Theseus heard the demand and saw the 
weeping and was annoyed. When it was explained he declared 
that he would go with hie sword and slay Minos on his throne. 
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So the black~sailed ship (for such was used to carry away the 
maidens and the youths) bore back this time the young hero 
armed with the sword and shod with the sandals his might had 
enabled him to take from under the great rock in Trezene. 
Yes, he would fetch back those youths and maidens, and he 
told his faint-hearted old father that he would soon return with 
white sails and not with black ones. 

In Crete was a labyrinth, made by Daidalos, and it was so 
cunningly contrived that no one could escape from it, and in it 
was 4 monster called the Minotaur, that devoured all who 
were thrown in. (This Daidolos is said to have been the in- 
ventor of the plumb-line, the auger, and of glue, these are 
wonderful helps, you know, and his son Perdix invented the 
suw, the chisel, the and compasses.) 

So they determined to throw Theseus in first. Ariadne, 
the king’s daughter, admired the brave young man, and plan- 
ned in her heart to save him, and so she gave him a sword and 
a ball of thread. As Theseus went into the dark cavern full of 
curious winding ways he fastened the end of the thread to a 
stone and carried the ball in his left hand. He wandered on, 
turning to the right and left, until he was completely lost. As 
he went on in the gloom he heard the steps of the Minotaur 
and so he put forth all his strength and slew it. By carefully 
following back his thread, he returned to the glad daylight, 
and there was Ariadne waiting, for she believed in his bravery. 
By her aid the others were set free, and they all got into the 
biack-sailed ship—even Ariadne whom Theseus determined to 
marry. 

It may seem strange, but so the poets declare that Theseus 
forgot to put down the black sail and hoist a white one. His 
father, Egeus, you may be sure, was watching for the return 
of his son day by day. At last the word came, “the ship is 
coming,” and Egeus hastened to the cliff to see it. Alas! over 
it the black sails were suspended ! Theseus was not victorious! 
The king was so overcome with grief that he threw himself 
over the rocks into the soa and wes drowned; so the sea is 
called the Egean sea to this day. 

You will read in the poets that Theseus ruled the land well, 
He righted all the wrongs of which he could hear. He made 
laws for the people, and so his name became very widely 
known, But you will beside read how he became preud and 
was dreadfully punished as all pride mostly is. 


a. 


Wortna Tmykinc Asout.—The thirteenth annual report 
ot the State Board of Charities contains facts and figures 
of much significance. For the year ending November 30, 
1879, there were 57,925 persons l'ving as paupers in the 
poor- houses and alms-houses of this State. In additon to 
this large number of resident paupers provided for in these 
public institutions, there were 79,852 persons who received 
temporary relief, making a total of 137,777 persons sup- 
ported and temporarily rclieved by public charity. For the 
support of the institution paupers the amount paid for the 
year was $1,618,867.63 ; for out-of-door temporary relief 
$692,465.77, a total of $2,311,333.40. The yearly average 
expenditure for each in-door pauper is stated to be $102.01, 
while the average yearly income for each pauper’s labor is 
99 cents. There were 5,615 insane, 564 idiots, 277 epilep- 
tics, 258 blind, 42 deaf mutes, and 974 children under six- 
teen years old. In these appalling figures may, in part be 
seen the effect of the liquor traffic in the State. In ad- 
dition to the alms-houses and their inmates, it appears 
from tie State Board of Charities that there are 158 orphan 
asylums and homes for the friendless. Of these 97 are ex- 
clusively for children, 44 provide for both adults and chil- 
dren, and 17 are devoted wholly to the aged. The whole 
number of persons cared for in these institutions the past 
pear was 37,331. The total of expenditures was $3,265,- 
563.58. The average annual expenditure for each person 
for the year ending October 1, 1879, was $110.38. Here, 
too, may be seen, in part, the sequence of the making 
vending and use of intoxicating liquors. 
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Tae Great Divisismity or Marren—Place a drop of 
nitric acid on a copper centand allow it to remain a few 
moments. The acid will unite with an almost imper- 
\ ceptible quantity of the copper, forming nitrate of copper. 
Wash the coin in a glass ot water; the water will scarcely 
ehenge its color. Add some ammonia, and the liquid will 
i ch.nged to a beautiful blue. The ammonia unites with 
the nitr.te ot copper to form a new compound. The 
presence Oi» small portion of the copper in every 
particle of the water is proved by the entire mass 
becoming colored. It has been estimated that a single 


million parts. 
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‘Horsyorp’s Acip Puospnare: affords nourishment to 


The Wore “Girl.” 





An English town missionary entered a house in his district 
which was the home of a fierce character, who addressed him 
with: “Sit down and hear what Iam going to say. I will 
ask you a question out of the Bible. If you answer me right, 
you may call at this house and read und pray with us as much 
as you like; if you do not answer me right I will tear your 
clothes off your back, and tumble yon neck and heels into the 
street. Now what do you say to that? for 1 ama man of my 
word.” 

The missionary was perplexed, but at length quietly said: 

“T will take you.” 

“Well, then,” said the man, “is the word girl in any part of 
the Bible? Ifso, where is it to be found and how often? 
That is my question.” 

“Well, sir, the word girl is in the Bible only once, and may 
be found in the works of the prophet Joel iii: 3. The words 
are, ‘And sold a girl for wine, that they might drink.’” 

“Well,” replied the man, ‘Iam beat. I durst have bet 
five pounds you could not have told.” 

‘* And I vould not have told yesterday. This very morning, 
when reading the Scriptures in my family, I was surprised to 
find the word girl, and got the Concordance to see if it occurr— 
ed again, and found it did not. And now, sir, I believe that 
God did know an? does know what will come to pass, and sure- 
ly his hand is in this for my protection and your good.” 

The whole ofthe inmates were greatly surprised, and the 
incident has been overruled to the conversion of the man, his 
wife, and the two lodgers. 
te o> 

Workingmen. 

Before you begin your heavy spring work after a winter 
of relaxation, your system needs cleansing and strengthen- 
ing to prevent an attack of Ague, Bilious or Spring Fever, 
or some other Spring sickness that will unfit you for a 
season's work. You will save time, much sickness and 
great expense if you will use one bottle of Hop Bitters 
in your family this month. Dont wait.—Burlington 
Hawkeye. 





* 
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PRINCE Brsmarcx’s Doc.—A dog is what almost every boy 
and girl too, likes to possess ; and generally Fido, or Pomp, or 
Carlo, is pretty well taken care of. Princa Bismarck’s dog is 
named Sultan, and accompanies the great man on his trips from 
one place to another. When the prince recently paid a visit 
to Vienna he was met by a carriage sant by the emperor; o 
course there were greetings to be exchanged between the vis— 
itor and persons who had come to meet him, and when the 
carriage was just ready to start, the window was slammed 
down and the Prince called out, ‘‘ My dog! where is my dog?’ 
But Sultan was something of a traveler and knew how to take 
care of himself; for he had followed the gentleman and was 
ready to spring to his master. When they arrived at the hotel 
Sultan leaped out and greeted the by-standers with a bark 
which caused them to flee; for Sultan’s character was not of 
the best; he had been known to maim for life an officer who 
sat on the chair usually occupied by Priuce Bismarck. 

—-—eo 
Prize Butter at the N. Y. Fair. 

There was a very fine display of extra choice butter at 
the great International Dairy Fair. The packages that 
took the prizes were splendid samples ot what gilt-edge 
butter ought to be, perfect in quality and color. Many of 
them were colored to a perfect June tint with Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Perfected Butver Color, the use o 
which was universally recommended both by the makers 
and the butter buyers. 











THe RarLway Up VEsuvius.—The most extraordinary 
railway in the world, perhaps, has now been completed. It is 
aline up the slopes of Mount Vesuvius, from the level of the 
Neapolitan Bay to the very edge of the crater. The construc- 
tion of the line has been peculiar; it is laid upon a solid pave- 
ment of masonry, believed to be perfectly secure from the 
overflows, on either side, of lava; there is no locomotive, but a 
powerful traction engine at either end, and the methods of 
draught are by steel ropes working on grooved wheels; and 
should these break there is scarcely a possibility of the train 
receding downwards at a dangerous pace or to any consider- 
able distance. 





Ow1ne to the unusual growth of their business, necessi- 
tating the use of larger and better a.commodations, Mrs. 
John R. Anderson & Co., have removed their business of 
Scnoot Booxs, to No 17 Murray street, N. Y. They have 
on hand, probably the largest assortment >f school-books 
of any house in the country, and are prepared both to buy 
sell or exchange. Ozr friends who have not already 





the Cerebral and Nervous svatems ~ 


New York School Journal, for 1880. 


During the present year the Scnoot Journat willjbe a 
most effective agency for giving information concerning 
education and enforcing a sound philosophy in the modes 
of instruction. Itis becoming plain that the public mind 
demands an improvement on the traditional methods that 
are in full blast in most of the schools, and to meet this de- 
mand, the teacher need} know the thoughts, views, plans 
and practice of our most progressive educators. This the 
JourNaL brings each week to its subscribers. Itis now in 
its tenth year, stronger, more emphatic and earnest than 
ever. No teacher can afford to be without this paper. 

To increase our circulation we offer the following va.u 
able 





PREMIUMS, 
1. Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 

This noted book is without a peer. The principles of 
teaching are illustrated and the practice invested with a 
charm that no other writer has equaied. We offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new JourNaL sub- 
scriber, or two Jnstitute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postage, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 


2. How to Teach. $1.50. 


This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teaca- 
ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
city. It is essentially the system which is employed in- 
the schools of New York city. It lays down the methods 
for teaching phonetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and sahool management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, vocal music, etc. It shows 
how each study in each class should be taught, beginnin 
with the lowest. It is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer it to an 
subscriber for one new JournaL subscriber, or two Jnst- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents fer postage, ete, 
Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents ! 








3. Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 
This is a new work and by a very able writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergarten, Physical Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, ete. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
essive eacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to 
OURNAL, or two to the Institute, and twenty-five cents for 
postage. etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 


4, Manuals for Teachers. Each 50 cents. 


(1) Cultivation of the Senses. (2) Cultivation of the 
Memory. (3) On the Use of Words. (4) On Discipline. 
(5) Un Class Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium tor one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstitute or JourNAL, or two subscribers to 





the Companion, with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 
cost you but ten cents each! 
5. Craig's Question Book. $1.50. 

For description see our advertising} pages We offer it 


for two subscribers to the Institute, one to the JourNaL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty five cents ' 


6. Normal Question Book. $1.50. 


This volume contains over 400 pages. The answers are ° 
quoted from standard text books. There are 3,000 ques- 
tions and auswers; there is an appendix on map-drawing. 
It has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing for 
exarination, but is adapted for use in the school-room. 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the practical 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to Journal, 
two to the Institute, four to the Companion, and twenty- 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash but 
twenty-five cents. 





7. the Pocket Dictionary. 50c. 

This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations ; has a collection of words and phrases from the 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arts, sciences and general literature. Thou- 
sands have been sold for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JouRNAL, or one InstiTuTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. Postage, six cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book costs you six 
cents, 





8. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. $12.00. 

For ten new subscribers to the JovenaL; for twenty 
to the Instirurr; for forty to the Companion, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cost you expressage. 


9. Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. $12.00. 
For eight subscribers to the Journat, or sixteen to the 
Institute, or thirty-two to the Companron. 
This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little useful educationa! labor. Can you not afford to lay 
in these precious books at that rate? 
kK. Ketioce & Co., Educational Publishers 











patronized them, will find it to their interest to do. 


Szdtment or mucus in the urine is a sare indication of 
disease. Take Kidney-Wort. , 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, 
It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It gives quiet res. wd sleep, both 


with good results 





VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


in all forms of impaired vitality, 
to infant 


nervous 


and grown persone, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Durine 1879 twenty new asteroids were 
discovered, as against twelve in 1878, so 
that there is not the slighest encouragement 
to hope that we are comjng to the end of 
list: Of this twenty Palisa, at Pola, is re- 
sponsible for ten; Peters, of Hamilton Cel- | 
lege, for eight (making up the whole num- | 
ber of his discoveries to forty ;) and Borelly | 
and Coggia one each. Since the beginning 
of the year Palisa has reported two more, 


raising the grand total at present to 313. 
_——"—__eoo— 


“I Don’t Want a Plaster” 

said a sick man to a druggist “can’t you 
give me something to cure me?” His symp- | 
toms were a lame back and disordered ur'ne 
and were a sure indication of kidney dis- 
ease. The druggist told him to use Kidney- 
Wort and in a short time it effected a com- 
plete cure. Have you these symptoms? 
Then get a box to-day—before you become 
incurable. It is the cure; safe and sure. 














Tue Herbarium of Dr. C.C. Parry, the 
distinguished botanist of many Government 
and other expeditions, has been presented 
to the Davenport Academy of Sciences, It 
contained 15,000 named species. It is 
worthy of note that a lady, Mrs. Putnam, 
has beer elected to preside over this flour- 
ishing institution for the forthcoming sea- 
80n. 





Not a Beverage, 

“They are not a beverage, but a medi- 
cine, with curative properties of the highest 
degree, containing no poor whiskey or poi- 
sonous drugs. They de not tear down an 
already debilitated system, but build it up. 
One bottle contains more hops, that is, more 
real hop strength, than a barrel of ordinary 
beer. Every druggist in Rochester sells 
them, and the physicians prescribe them,”— 
Ewening Express on Hop Bitters. 
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Orancss anp Lemoxs.—It is stated that 
the Mediterranean supply will be very lim- 
ited this year, orange and lemon trees bring- 
ing forth, quite as olive trees, a full crop but 
every two years. Brsides, the small crop 
has itself been seriously damaged by frost, 
so that complaints are genera! in Sicily, 
Naples, and on the Adriatic coast. 





To Remove Inx Srams.—Take of muriate 
of tin, 2 parts; water, 4 parts. Tu be ap- 
plied with a soft brush, after which the pa- 
peranust be passed through cold water. 


What the Hon, Schuyler Colfax Says; 
Dr. C. C. Moore: 

Dear Sir:—I have a very high opinion of 
the excellence of your “ Moore’s Throat and 
Lung Lozenges.” Suffering as I do often 
from huskiness, from much open-air speak- 
ing, in the past, and catching cold in sleep- 
ing cars now, I have tested about all the 
remedies prescribed for it, and while I be- 
lieve that a broken-down throat can only be 
cured, like a broken leg, by stopping its use, 
I can say conscientiously that your lozenges 
are the most effective of all I have ever used. 
With best wishes, yours truly, 

Som uvyurr Cotrax. 

South Bend, Ind., Jan. 10, 1880. 
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MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. | 


Favorably known and | 
New 
and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75¢ A BOTTLE. 
One of the Best, Cheapest 


Largely Used in 


York City 





aND MOST 





relieve 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, 

Asthma, and all Affections ot the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; 


dy; and very agrecabie to the taste. 


*,* If you have a cold, it ever so slight, do not tail to 
The timely use of a 25c bottle 


give the Baisam a trial. 


Effectual of Remedi s. 


Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 


Whooping Cough | | 


not a violent reme 


will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 


The % bottle contains four times as much as the Ye 


bottle. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 














That Acts at the Same Time on 


ey THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natura! cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect: if they becom me cogest, 

dzeadiul diseases ere sure to follow 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


are developed because the blood ts poisoned 
with the bumors that should have been 
expelled Baturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the bealthy action and all these 
cestroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them aud you will live but to cuffer. 

Th ‘ds have beencured. Try itand zon 
willadd one more to the number. Take 
and health will once more gladden your dy 

the torment 
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age at once and be satisfied. 
Iisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.0. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Propristers, 
QW cent post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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(A Medicine, not a Drink,) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
> THe Punesr axp Best Mepicat Qv 
OF ALL OTHER Bitters. 








ae KONEXS ASK FOR 






WRWANORKOPRCE 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS. CAMDEN WN. J 


FORSALE BY 





ALL DEALERy 





a beautilu: ba of 


One Hundred Pages, 

One Colored Flower Plate, | 
and Five Hundred Illustrations, 
etables, with prices of seeds, and how to grow 


them. All fora Five Cent Stamp. In En- 
glish or German. 


VICK’S 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE: 
GARDEN, 


One Hundred and Seventy-five 


Pages Six Colored Plates, 


and many hundred engravings, For 50 cents 
in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cluth. In 
German or English. 


with Descriptions of the best Flowers and Veg- | 








A beautiful Horticultural Magazine, published 
| Monthly. Kach number contains a handsome 
Colored Plate, 32 pages of reading matter, and 
many fine Wood Cuts. It has several Depart- 
ments 

Editorial, containing articles leading 
Horticultural subjects, with fine illustrations, 


| Correspondence, each number has interest- 
| ing communications from every section of the 
country, while from time to time we are fuvor- 
ed with valuable contributions from over the 

| ocean, 


Foreign Notes, is an interesting Department, 
{a8 as it Pecoman the latest garden notes from 
foreign journals, 


Pleasant Gossip, i> this section practical 
answers are given to questions that daily arise 
in plant and garden culture, culture, and much 
| information is imparted in a plain and pleasant 

| way. 


Our Young People, is entertaining, intruc- 
tive and fully illustrated. 


on 





Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies $5.00 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y N. Y. 





—THE— 
New York School Journal. 
$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


This earnest. practica). progressive weekly now in its 
NINTH year, has ardent friends among all classes o1 
teachers, and is admired for its sound, practical ques 
tions, lt is &@ MODEL WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL. 








30: (——— 


The Teacher’s Institute, 


One Dollar per Year. 

This monthly paper proposes to double the te aching 
power of the teacher by making bim aequainted with | 
the best methods and of teaching given suggestions ot | 
priceless value. Agents wanted to whom valuable pre- 
miume or liberal cash commission will be given. 

N. B. No te8cher can afford to be without one of these 


papers 
E. L. EEiicoe & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. 


ERRY & 65% 
Maslders BEY &Co 
P- Paice “. 





¥Y. 









MF 


pusvs y} 


Will be mailed res to al! ar , and to 

It contains four ey plates, 600 engravings, 
about beg oe and full descriptions, ue and directions for 
planting | varieties of V. 





without 


ble an on — Plaou, 
» ete, ea toall. Send for it. 


M. PERRY & 00., Detroit. Mich, 


TEAECHRS WANTED. 


We can always give Teachers Paying 
Employment, by which they can make from 





amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 
getic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
can do weit. The work is as useful and as 
honorable as teaching; i* is a species of edu- | sen 
cational work. If you we in earnest, send 
10 cents for samples. Don’t try a vostal 
card. E. L. Kerioss & |¢ 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 


sure to cure vii lints, Curb, &c 
¢ removes i or ments, 











$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the | dott 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


—BY 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M.., 
EDITOR OF THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS 


Good Order the Result ot Good 
ment 

. Principles of Schoo! Management 
General Requisites. 
Difficulties. 
Classification. 
Programme. 
Recitations and Receasses. 
Discipline 
. Obtaining Attenuon. 

Penalties and Puni hments. 

° 11. A Well-Managed School. 
12. Miscellaneous 

This will be a book of great practical value. Price §1 
post-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 
two Institute, or four Companion subscribers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


The Scholar's Companion, 
Is indeed a grand thing ; it is a newspaper for the boys 
andgiris. It is sure to interest every one ; it is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
really great men and women. It is full of instruction 
and is declared by old and young to be the best paper 
that enters the house. Ii gives out questions and pre 
sents prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, etc. 
It should be in every house where there are children: it 


deals with the practical things of life im the a Ap- 
way. Ite readers will b we 
informed on a thousand subjects that are treated “of no 
where else. In fact this paper is epecial for the 
ilereny as the ordipary newspaper is fi for men and 
en. Toshow pow Regales 6S it is, one agent visited 4 
families and 182 subsc id, besides, per 
pure aesgold there are many thatare justly to be Areades 
oat are almost as fata) as a bullet. Sarene, Vy ———~ 
‘or the Companion, give it © cparen. 
tee yes will consider it worth tenfold the A 
to agents send us a green stamp for quail, 
t will pay them to take subecribers. Teachers who sen 
r names will receive a copy free- Address, 


E. L. Kei1oce & Co., 17 Warren 8t., N. ¥+ 
NEW YORK 


MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING 00, 
No. 17 Warren St. 


to nearly all kinds of {llus- 
ae pee Outlines, Dia- 


, im fact it is th, 
Pa, Score a one or 


Sinary | printing press, and 
copies. 


Chap 1 Manage 
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50 cents a year 
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NEW VORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINs\ AINSWORTH & co., 
& and $7 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Pazeon, Danton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
enmanship. 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 


Bartholomew’s Industria! Drawing Series. 
NDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
IMARY DRAWING CARDS. 
CuERS’ MANUAL TO Books. 
GuIpE To Carbs. 


Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Ree Se 3, 10 cts. 


McVicar’s * Rational Sp Spelling Blank 
American tail Price's 5 cts. Kos. be e. Bots, 
The National Com tion Hoo! em en- 

d Practical Series of Graded LR Com- 
of ulom, Le Letter Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
ice, 10 cents 
Greene’ ~ Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Descriptive Catalo — doy Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 


FROBERT S. DAVIS & CO. 
BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Creenleaf's Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Cilbert’s Spellers, 


Parker's Exercises in English Com- 
position, Etc. 

We have now ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
leaf's Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
Edited by Prof. Wes of the Mase. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 
a large number of Colleges and Universities. 

Call on or address 
ORLANDO LEACA, 

142 and 144 Grand 8t., New York 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINCER, Pustisnens, Puira., Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


vOriginat of Histery,—Outlines of History; with 
riginal Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and Lit- 
F erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 
Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 
The companton-book to Ovtiines of History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.7 
Historical Atla: 
ntaining a chronological, series of 100 Colored Ma) eps, 
Pmaty > successive peri from the dawn of 
sory to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto, cloth, 





dgr-ori 





1 vol. 


Higterical Chart, or, Histo 

howing at a glance the Rise, velcpment and all 

a all the important Nations, from the earliest times 

until the present day. This Chart is pcbiished in four 
aoe forms. 


+ For terms and othe: information, address the pub- 
es. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


~628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Taveght by the Eye 











PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
3REENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. |” pe ay ‘ 
APPIETON'S Young Chemist. . 








RORHER’S ,BOOK- KEEPING. 


The five books sent o 
teachers for examination 
for $3.60, or any one book 
Lectures, $1.00. Key : ro} for balf price, but only in 

reply to requests accompanied by the money, 

or special terms for introduction write to 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo 


SOMETEING NEV 
—FOR-— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


UNDER THE — 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


an 0 TPeRIO ef te) 
THEE deat Sake Baste os ama 
PALMS lor the’ ssa 


ai capeal y 

FLORAL SUNDAY, seca SUNDAY, 
§ CHRISTMAS. 

SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
AND EASTER. 


It —— with besutiful musical and floral ngs 
and ite Christ asthe Deliverer. The music is 
bright, py and lasting. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 


Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a des. by express 
Sihgle specimen copy sent on receipt of 2 cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnatti, 
And 85 Broadway, NewYork. 


WoODLAND Send soc. for 


5 d J Cl 
mer. me loz, me McClurg 
et Tlaging bee 


By S. W. STRAUB. ECHOES 


Primary 
Coramon Schooi., 
Counting House... 











THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


oe rary RicTION Any: Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
ra 
Vist 8 bad CRITICAL DICTIONARY. &vo. Lt 
ACADEMIC CBT IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Half roan. Fs. 
es VE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
SCHOOL (EL 1L (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
roan 
PRIMARY pavasoe Y. Dlustrated. i6mo. Halt 


POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 2%4mo. Cloth, @ 
$00. : roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
Many special aids to students, in addition toa very 
fall pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor. 
cester's, in the opinion of oar most distinguished oduea- 
tors, the most complete, —_— as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our languag: 


J iB. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
& 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS at COST. 


0 GREAT FROPOSTCIONS 9 


To the Readers of the 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PROPOSITION I. 
The Normal Question Book 
for only $1.25. Regular price, $1.50. 
PROPOSITION II. 


Methods of Teaching 
—OF- 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


For only $1.00. Regular price $1.25. 











PROPOSITION III. 


Normal Outlines and Normal Teacher 


One year for only $1.50. Regular price 
would be $2.00. 





PROPOSITION IV. 
A COPY EACH OF THE 
Normal! Question Book, Methods of Teaching 
in Country Schools and “ Normal Teach- 
er”? Parsing Book, for only $2.00. 
PROPOSITION V. 
A COPY EACH{OF THE 
Normal Question Book, Methods of Tenching 
in Country Schools, ** Normal Teacher” 
Parsing Book, Normal Outlines of 
the Common School Branches 
and the Normal Teacher, 
one year for only 
$3.00. 

These propositions are made only to the readers of the 
New York SCHOOL JOURNAL and to the readers of no 
other paper. They are made for several reasons, one of 
which is the introduction of our books where they are 
not known. 

These propositions will hold good only 20 pays from 
by ot é popes ta. in which the pak pom emey appears. 


eturn it in your order. 
This advertisement may 





dvertiaement a: 
It will pay to order at once. 
not appear again. 
These propositions are the greatest ever made by any 
publisher. AGENTS WANTED in every country. 


Address all orders to 


J. E. SHERRILL. 
Publishing House, Danville 


SCHOOL SONC BOOKS. 

Standard Singing Books ; for High Schools, High 
School Choir, ($1.00); for Girls’ Normai Schools, 
Everest’s School Song Book, (GO cts.] ; for upper 
Grammar (lasses Grammar Scheol Choir. (60 
cts.]; general collestion for Schools, Whippoorwill 
(50 cts.) ; and for Primary Schools. American 
School Music Keader, Book I, (35 cts.) 


Prop. ~ = _ aaeueat Teacher ” 
, Indian 








Valuable Large Collection of Piano Music. 
Each book has from 200 to 250 pages, and costs $2.00 in 
Boards and $2.50 in cloth. 


Cluster of Gems, 48 pieces, moderately difficult. 
Gems ofthe Dance. 79 of the best Waltzes. etc. 
Gems of Strauss. 9 splendid Strauss pieces. 
Pianotorte Gems. 10 pieces. Great variety. 
Heme Circle, Vel. 1. 170 easy pieces. 
2. 142 . “ 
Parlor Muste, Val. 1. © enay pieces. 
2. ti) 
Creme de la Creme, Vol. 1. 48 difficalt pieces. 
oe 2. 2 

Wenseaia ef Gems. 97 easy Piano pieces: 
Welcome Home. en og 
Pearls of Melody. 0 pieces, medium difficulty. 
Pianist’s Album. 102 pieces. Fine collection. 

The above 14 books contain nearly all the popular 
piano pieces ever published. 


* OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston: 
0, H, DITSON & OO., 84° B’dway New York. 





ACENTS WANTED to Sell the N 


FARMING FOR PROFI 
Seno +e 


oney on Homes, ana oS vere 
obres v | 2. thane, ave Fy C 


er cfentate tor = 





440 Tiaatre 


Cc. McOUl hia, Pa. 


THE MARVEL 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


OF THE ACE! 


ew Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes. 


Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 


TELEGRAPH CO. 


genuine one only. 


44 BLOOMFIELD S8T., Boston. 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 


here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 

And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


} ann 


Among those who are using the Hek - 


WESTERN UNION 


Buy the 


118 SOUTH Tth AT. PHILA. 
53 WEST 2nd ST., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR EUROPE the HOLY LAND. 





accommodations, fees, etc. 


A Sum 
iormer excursion. Priee, $2, post 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through EneLanp, SOOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWITZER 
LAND, FRANOE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. All the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, ané 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most picter- 
esque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 
High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes,etc. All tours include first-class travel, bote 


For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


“ mmer Jaunt.”’—A ea of 646 pages, with $2 illustrations, gives a most interesting account of 

















and Stub Point, 849. 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, | 70. 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit alt hands. 


For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








DR, M.W.CASE’S CARBOLATE 0F TAR INHAISANT| 


FOR*>CATARRH, ASTHMA, 





of Tar, 


i Sobed oe and soothing 


Pine. tre 


ite vapor. 
wight to the diseased parts. 


y 


Ly It dows not re | CONSUMPTION 


con : quire ten min- 
; ules to demonstrate the 
value of Carbolate 
the most heal- 


Tree Tar, that the mere 








BRONCHITIS &/ 
remebial agent known to DEAFNESS. 

Circulars, Etc. 
Sent Free. 


No heat, no hot water, 
or breathing it, a you = “} - healing power e 






are so combined with 


converts them into a dense 
be pl eae 





Address, \ at once. ns treatment is endorsed b wicians every 
Ww ve used 
Dr. M. W. CASE, ivi pera tia action, FULL TREATMENT voot 
Sa on always guaranteed. 
933 Arch 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. When writing for cirenlar. name thie nener 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 
R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
argeet discounts hitherto offered. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


Fer Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings, 








German Transparencies; | 


Oil Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate | 
Designs 


ot Diplomas, for Schools & Colleges. 
Extra inducements and samples and price list free to 
any teachers or agents sen: us their address. 
BUFFC "S SONS facturing Pubiisners 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, Established 1830. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chase 















hools, Fire wo Farms, ete, FULL 
A sent Free 
, oO. 
a week in your own town. pumps cad Coens 
$66), Address, Hantett & Co.;Portland, Maine 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


| 
WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 


| Appnzss, 
HARRISON M’F'G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges. 


About the Horse. 








The horse is the noblest animal next toman. He goes 
to battle with : he follows in the funeral train; he 
is taken into the he crosses he 


crosses the seas, 
ee put few} 

















